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GOOD FRIDAY 


Am I a stone, and not a sheep 
That I can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy Cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy Blood’s slow loss, 


And yet not weep? 


Not so those women loved 
Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter weeping bitterly; 

Not so the thief was moved; 


Not so the Sun and Moon 
Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 
A horror of great darkness at broad noon— 


I, only L. 


Yet give not o’er, 
But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the flock; 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once more 


And smite a rock. 


—CuristinA Rossetti, 1830-1894 


EASTER 
Most glorious Lord of lyfe, that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin, 
And having harrowd hell didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 
This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin, 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dye, 
Being with thy deare blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity: 
And that thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love thee for the same againe; 
And for thy sake, that all lyke deare didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne. 
So let us love, deare love, lyke as we ought: 


Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 


—EpMUND SPENSER, 1552?-1599 


THE GARDENER 


She took Him for the gardener—wise mistake— 
He is the one who in the souls of men 

Plants seeds of love and mercy which awake 
And blossom and bear fruit till once again 


Within the wretched ruin that hate has spread 
And in the dreary scorched earth of despair 
Something like Eden rises from the dead. 

(And men may walk there always if they dare.) 


Come, Heavenly Gardener, though the tool cut deep 
Weed from our world this monstrous growth of fear 
These tortuous roots of bitterness that creep 
Across the nations bringing darkness near. 


Thou Risen Christ, wield swift Thy two-edged knife 
And free the pathway to the Tree of Life. 


—Ronawtp J. FLEmIne 
Pastor, La Rambla Presbyterian Church 
San Pedro, California 


— 
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MEDITATION 


By George T. Peters 





ast year there was a book published 
L with an intriguing title. It was writ- 
ten by Fred Allen, the half-serious comic 
of radio and television. I have not read 
it, but I understand that it is his auto- 
biography. I’m sure the book has little 
or nothing to contribute to Easter ex- 
cept, for our purposes, the title: Tread- 
nill to Oblivion. Is it just possible that 
this is a fitting description of our lives? 
js that the inscription which could be 
written over our hectic, hurried days 
and years? 

I'm thinking for the moment of that 
endlessly moving line of cars that 
stretches out for miles along the Bay- 
shore Highway—or Lake Shore Drive, 
the Merritt Parkway, or City Line Ave- 
me—between seven and nine in the 
morning and four and six in the after- 
noon. I’m thinking of those hustling 
commuter trains gobbling up their pas- 
sngers in the morning and disgorging 
them at night; of the housewives in pin- 
curls and hastily assembled costumes or, 
in the evening, in crisp dresses and 
minus the pincurls, shuttling to and 
from the stations; of lunch hour on Mar- 
ket or Montgomery Streets; of the 
PT.A. meetings and the bridge clubs 
and the never-ending errands. 

If you stand back from it all for a mo- 
ment and get a little perspective, you'll 
agree that it has something of the aspect 
fa treadmill. But that’s the way we like 
t-a job in the city, a home in the sub- 
wbs, things to do—and that’s the way it’s 
going to be, treadmill or no. But does it 
il add up—as Mr. Allen’s title suggests 
~to oblivion? 

It will all come to an end, no use kid- 
ting ourselves about that. One day, for 
tach of us, it all comes to a halt. Some 
pesky germ, a sudden pain in the night, 
‘wearing disease—and curtains, the end. 
What then? Is it like blowing out a candle 
ithe dark—only that and nothing more? 

No, I venture to say that none of us 
would say that unequivocally. There’s 
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This We Believe 


VII. The Life Everlasting 


something in us that just won't let us say 
that, let alone believe it. Life, whether 
on a treadmill or a chaise longue, must 
have a meaning beyond the awful fi- 
nality of the doctor’s pronouncement of 
death. 

And the interesting thing is that even 
if we don’t find that necessary to believe 
for ourselves, most of us simply must 
believe it for those whom we love. The 
great majority of us cannot stand to think 
that when someone near and dear to us 
dies, that is the absolute and final end. 
Our minds may be numb and vague at 
this point, but almost without exception 
we believe in some kind of immortality, 
some life beyond this life. 


It has always been that way. The an- 
cients buried their dead with articles of 
clothing, weapons, food, even ships or 
boats to carry them on the long journey 
to that “undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveler” returned. To- 
day every major religion in the world 
professes some belief in a future or con- 
tinuing life. There is nothing peculiarly 
Christian about the belief. Maybe it’s a 
God-implanted idea. Maybe it’s just 
wishful thinking. The mind rebels at the 
utter finality of death, wishes for some 
future life, some distant reunion with 
loved ones, and so believes that it must 
happen. 

The Christian story is very plainly and 
simply told. It concerns Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The Gospels tell of his birth, one 
incident from his youth, and in some de- 
tail the last two or three years of his life. 
They tell of a growing conviction on the 
part of those who knew him best that 
here was a Man unlike any man who ever 
lived. The Gospels tell that he opened the 
eves of the blind, made lame men walk, 
but above all, told men that the God in 
whom they believed was the God 
whom they could call “Father,” whose 
love for all his creation was limitless and 
never failing; that he wanted all men to 


love him as he loved them and to enjoy 
the fellowship of his presence, forever. 
But there were some who hated him, 
were jealous of him, and who saw to it 
that he was crucified. He was allowed 
to hang upon the cross until he was quite 
dead; and then, as custom was, a spear 
was thrust into his side to make certain. 

The Gospel writers admit that there 
they expected their story to end. But then 
an incredible thing happened. He rose 
from the dead. They saw him. Some saw 
him once, others on numerous occasions 
and over a period of some forty days. 

This, briefly, is the Christian account. 
We believe that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead and that these unpretentious 
men told faithfully what they saw and 
heard. 

We believe that the fact of the resur- 
rection has been attested by the most 
reliable witnesses any event has ever had. 
Prove it, some would say. Well, how can 
we prove it? As Dr. George A. Buttrick 
suggests, if we had a photograph of the 
risen Christ, would that suffice? Some 
would say it was a fake. If we had a re- 
cording of his voice, it would be claimed 
a forgery. 

The disciples do not explain the res- 
urrection; the resurrection explains them. 
By their own admission it was too good 
to be true. They couldn't believe it until 
they had no choice but to believe it. How 
else can we understand the change that 
came over them, the strange courage 
that was theirs when, only days before, 
they had been cowering and quivering in 
the shadows? The Church that sprang 
up in their midst honored not a dead 
hero but a living Lord, triumphant over 
the grave. 

There it is—the most sublime fact the 
soul can know. It is the truth that can 
bless the treadmill with a glory, and lead 
us above and beyond oblivion. 

A moment ago we said that the belief 
in immortality is a belief Christians share 
with most other major faiths, past and 
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“FS am the resurrection and the life; 
shall he live, and whoever lives and boli 


present. But the Christian faith is differ- 
ent in at least two ways. In the first place 
there is this sublimély beautiful account 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In 
one sense it is fantastic, for it is contrary 
to every experience you and I know. We 
have never talked with one from whom 
the breath of life has vanished. It is a 
thing alien to the mind of the wisest or 
the simplest of us. Yet we are asked to 
believe that there were those who talked 
with a man who had died. 

Yet, if we believe in Jesus Christ at all, 
the resurrection is the perfectly natural 
and logical outcome of such a life. How 
could a life such as his end in the finality 
of death? How can we pass over every 
assertion from his own lips that he would 
rise again from the dead? If he is the Son 
of God, how could death claim him and 
hold him? To believe in Christ at all is to 
believe in the resurrection of Christ. Any- 
thing less is illogical and unnatural, an 
inconsistent ending to the most radiantly 
consistent life the world has ever known. 

In the second place the Christian faith 
is different from every other in this: eter- 
nal life, the life that continues after 
death, begins here and now—today. 
Jesus did not say, “Just go along and live 
as you please and when you die all will 
be well with your soul.” No, he said that 
the life after death was dependent upon 
the life before death. “Whoever lives and 
believes in me,” he said, “shall never 
die.” In short, those who believe in the 
things in which I believe, those who love 
the things God loves, shall never die, but 
have eternal life. 


If, on the other hand, you don’t give 
a rap for the things God thinks are im- 
portant; if you seldom take a moment to 
worship him, understand him, talk with 
him in prayer; if you are so engrossed 
in the externals of life, the money, the 
success, the prestige; if there is little or 
nothing in you of love for your fellows, 
of compassion and tenderness, of con- 
cern for God’s Kingdom, then you'd be 
as much out of place in heaven as the 
proverbial fish out of water. Indeed, per- 
haps that is what hell is—an existence 
after this life without any of the kinds of 
pleasures or satisfactions, the kinds of 
little joys and delights which, for some, 
have made this life endurable. In that 


sense, vou see, God doesn’t condemn us 

















to hell—we condemn ourselves. He w, 
us with him, now and forever. He 
his son, Jesus Christ, to show us yw 
was important and what was unim 
tant. What more can he do? 

Or put it this way. You go grudgiy 
with a friend to an art museum, | 
stands in rapt attention before every) 
ture as he discerns its mood and me 
You see a bunch of pictures. You st 
on one foot and then the other. As ti 
wears on, your only thought is to be 
of there, to be off to a movie, toa 
taurant—any place but here. You 
bored stiff. 


Now whether you like art or not is; 
the point. It is only an illustration 
something far more important. For wh 
Jesus came, he kept pointing to spirit 
realities, pictures of what heaven 
like. He said, “Blessed are the merci 
the pure in heart, those who hunger 
thirst for righteousness, the meek,” 
so on. These are the supremely hap 
people, he said, for these are the q 
ities in which God delights; and alread 
those who are of such a mind and 
have begun to live with God—a life whid 
even death cannot interrupt. But if y 
don’t cherish these qualities, if yo 
don’t love what God loves, then heav 
would be as painful and boring as th 
man found the art museum. The everlas 
ing life, which Jesus promises, begi 
here and now, in this world, not the net 

It would be pleasant to say that East 
means that everyone goes to heaves 
That would be the easy and the popul 
thing to say. Perhaps it is true. Theres 
a wisdom in God which we cannot know, 
and his merciful providence is boundles. 
We cannot say, ultimately, what Go 
will or will not do. But in this world ¥ 
have the gospel of Christ by which t 
live and to die. By any standard @ 
Christ’s there are some who don’t watt 
heaven and would be miserable whet 
they got there. To them God must s@J, 
“As you will, my son, as you will.” Meat 
while, we must be true to him who says 
“I am the resurrection and the life; he 
who believes in me, though he die, ye 
shall he live, and whoever lives and be 
lieves in me shall never die.” 

Now that means something more that 
just standing up and saying, “I believe 
in Jesus Christ.” Anyone can do that and 
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who tclieves tn me, though he de, yel 
in me shall never die. Do you believe this?’ 


then never give it a second thought. To 
believe in Christ means to cherish what 
he cherishes, to seek to do his will, trust- 
ing his mercy and his forgiveness when 
you don’t, but having that end always in 


view. 


It isn’t easy, admittedly. It means, in 
the Bible’s own language, “dying unto 
sin and living unto Christ.” It means, in 
short, crucifying the things in yourself 
which keep you from knowing and lov- 
ing God—the indifference, the selfishness, 
the envious spirit, the cheap and the 
dirty and the foul things of the mind and 
spirit. 

After the death of King George V, his 
body was being carried through the 
streets of London on a gun carriage. His 
crown had been placed on the top of the 
flag-draped coffin. As the procession 
moved on, the cross, which is part of the 
symbolism of the English crown, was 
jolted loose and fell to the street. One of 
the sailors, marching behind the carriage, 
picked it up, took it to his commanding 
officer, and said, “This cross fell off, sir. 
It must be replaced.” The officer was a 
little bewildered and asked, “Must it be 
replaced now?” “Yes, sir,” replied the 
sailor, “the crown is never complete 
without the cross.” 

That is a figure of what we as Chris- 
tians believe. The crown of eternal life is 
never complete without the cross. We 
cannot claim the crown until we have 
endured the cross—until we have allowed 
to die within us all that would keep us 
from God. Heaven is ours for the having. 
The only question is—will we have it, 
beginning here and now? 


The final word is suggested in a story 
by Frederick Meek from the life of Alex- 
ander Maclaren, one of the great 
preachers of Scotland. It happened when 
Maclaren was a lad of sixteen. He had 
taken a job in the city of Glasgow. His 
home was six miles outside the city. On 
the road between his home and Glasgow 
Was a ravine that was supposed to be 
haunted. In fact, dark crimes had been 
committed in that area. Alex as a lad 
feared to go on that road by day, let alone 
by night. 

On Monday morning after Alexander 
took the job, his father walked with him 
and said, “Alex, come home as fast as 
you can when you get off Saturday 
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night.” But Alex was afraid as he thought 
of the journey through the dark ravine, 
and he said, “Father, I will be awfully 
tired Saturday night. I will come home 
early Sunday morning.” But his father 


would not take that for an answer. “No, 


son, you have never been away from 


home before, and these days are going 


to seem like a year to me. Come home 
Saturday night.” 


| 


All week the boy thought of that jour- 


ney. At last, Saturday night came; and 
he set out for home, more frightened 
with every step that brought him nearer 
the ravine. Telling the story, he says, “I 
whistled to keep up my courage, but 


when I looked down into that inky black- | 


ness, I knew I couldn’t go. Then sud- 


denly in the ravine I heard footsteps. I | 


started to run and then hesitated, for 
those were very familiar footsteps. Then 
up out of the blackness into the pak 
light came the head and shoulders of the 
grandest man on earth. He was bound to 
know that I was scared, but he only said, 
“Alex, I wanted to see you so badly that 
I came to meet you.’ So, shoulder to 
shoulder, we went down into the valley, 
and I was not afraid of anything that 
walked.” 

That is what happens for those who 
believe and live in Jesus Christ. When 
life’s midnight, death, is upon us, we 
come to the dark ravine. We are afraid 
of the road. Many have passed that way, 
and none has come back to tell us what 
he found. But there is One who traveled 
that same road. He came back to tell 
us that as we walk that way, we shall 
be met by One who is our Father, say- 
ing, “I wanted to see you so badly that 
I came to meet you.” 

This is the glorious assurance of the 
resurrection. This is the great, glad 
promise of Easter Day. If we will claim 
this assurance for ourselves, life will 
never be merely a treadmill to oblivion, 
but a high and thrilling adventure of the 
soul that comes at last to an eternal 
glory. For even now the risen and tri- 
umphant Lord stands forth in all his 


majesty to say to us all, “I am the resur- | 


rection and the life; he who believes in | | 
me, though he die, vet shall he live, and | 
whoever lives and believes in me shall | | 


never die. Do you believe this?” 

And to that question the Christian 
stands to answer as with a shout of vic- 
tory, “This I believe.” 


| 
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ANNUITIES 


Confidence in the future is yours; free- 
dom from re-investment worry ; assured 
safety of income; liberal returns; im- 
portant income tax savings; the good 
feeling of helping others—all these are 
yours when you buy PREBYTERIAN AN- 
NUITIES., 

Thousands of Presbyterians like 
yourself are today living longer, happier 
lives, with freedom from re-investment 
worries through their cooperation in 
this simple plan. 

Your heart, as well as your mind, 
guides you when you buy PRESBYTER- 
IAN ANNUITIES. While helping yourself 
to financial security and independence 
by using your money to earn a good 
return, at the same time your money 
helps further the work of the Church 
in the future. 

Find out how von too can benefit. 
ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7% depend- 
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° > Gent fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 

@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 

70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
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156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ A Window on the World. A new 
four-page leaflet dramatizing tith- 
ing. “They said she should not give 
‘because she was so poor,’ but she 
tithed faithfully. She said, ‘Surely 
they would not deny me the right 
to pray. Then why deny me the 
right to give?’ ” $1.50 a hundred. 


@ Presbyterians in Ecumenical Mis- 
sion. This popular illustrated leaflet 
describes in condensed form the 
historic past, the “New Day” of the 
present, and the world-wide extent 
of the Presbyterian overseas mis- 
sion. For quantity use, free. Lead- 
ers’ Guide for Presbyterians in Ecu- 
menical Mission. How to use the 
leaflets in groups. Single 
copies, free. 


above 


@ National Missions Packet Plan. 
A monthly mailing of new literature, 
news notes, and other helps to keep 
leaders posted on National Missions 
work and women’s programs. Send 
subscriptions to New York P.D.S. 
Per year, $1.00. 


@ Techniques of Leadership. An 
attractive leaflet that lists ten sug- 
gestions for making adult groups 
more effective. It includes a page 
of resources for the Adult Class, 
Young Adults, the Christian Family, 
Older Adults, and Church Officers. 
5c. 


@ Your Place in His Church, by 
Ernest T. Campbell. This leaflet has 
been prepared to help new church 
members understand their place 
and responsibilities in the Church. 
2c. 


@ Annual Announcement, Friend- 
ship Press, 1956-57. Lists books, 
guides, and other materials about 
Southeast Asia and Mission Field: 
U.S.A. Women’s circles will study 
Southeast Asia in the fall. Free. 


Write for free comprehensive cat- 
alog of literature and audio-visual 
materials. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, IL. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif 
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‘Symbol of Our Faith’ 


« I should like to offer a comment re- 
.. “Symbol of Our Faith,” 


garding . 
by Mary Seth (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
February 18, 1956). 

The cross strikes me as a singularly 
unfortunate svmbol of our faith. Admit- 
tedly, I have inherited the early Protes- 
tant view of the cross, which is stil] cur- 
rent in the Czech Brethren Church, To 
find a cross, actually displayed in a 
place of honor in a Protestant church, 
came to me as something of a shock. 
Yet I believe that other reasons can be 
offered against it, besides the identifica- 
tion of the crucifix with the Church of 
Rome. 

As against the idea of an atonement 
to placate a strict, judging God, the 
Protestant Churches have stressed the 
idea of the forgiving God. Justification 
by faith is still a hallmark of Protestant- 
ism. Thus, our faith is not “cross-cen- 
tered”; it is rather, if anything, “Last 
Supper-centered.” This is one reason 
why I believe that the chalice of the 
Czech Reformation is a far more fitting 
symbol of our faith—a symbol of God's 
freely given love in Christ which, more 
than any atonement, makes the gospel 
“good news.” 

I would like to urge our churches to 
think carefully before giving the cross 
a central place in Protestant svmbolism. 
The chalice may come far closer to ex- 
pressing our understanding of our faith. 

—Erazm V. Konak 
New Haven, Connecticut 


‘Reverend’ as a Title 


« Why do so many ministers object to 
being addressed as “Reverend” John 
Doe but do not object to being called 
“Dr.” John Doe, when given that title. 
We were given this title of Reverend at 
the time of our ordination, and for one 
I am proud to be so designated. Win- 
ston’s Dictionary defines the word as 
an adjective, and when capitalized, as 
a title. It is a title when used with a 
name, just as much as the word “Mis- 
ter” or “Doctor” or “Professor.” In 
other usages adjectives become titles as 
in Isaiah 9:6. Members of lodges refer 
to others as “Worthy Matron,” “Exalted 
Ruler,” “Worshipful Master,” ete., and 
the adjective becomes part of the title. 
When our parishioners use the term 
“Reverend” in speaking to us, they do so 
us a matter of respect and esteem. We 
ministers should try to be worthy of this 
affection and cease being stuffy and 
pedantic. —Rosert J. Buack 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Parker, Pennsylvania 


Quietness Before Worship 


« I read Mr. Oren Arnold’s column j 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, March 3 issue. Th 
second paragraph [beginning] “Sad. 
faced silence before worship is too likely 
to be sanctimony. Give me, instead, th 
bustle of friendly greetings . . .” amazed 
me greatly. 

. . People go to church . . . toh 
happy at the privilege of being in th 
House of Worship; to take time fy 
preparation for the service; . . . fg 
meditation and praver. In Ecclesiastes 
3, we read, “To every thing there is, 
season, and a time to every purpos 
under the heaven. . a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak.”. . . Ther 
Psalm 100:4 reads, “Enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving, and into his courts 
with praise: be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name.” 

Surely this does not mean that the 
church is a social hall for the “bustle’ 
of greetings with people, and “whisper. 
ings” of the commonplace things of the 
moment. A whisper multiplied by a 
hundred or more becomes confusion, a 
noise, and a hubbub. I agree we should 
be courteous and pleasant to one ar 
other but in a modest way, but above all 
one should remember where he is when 
he enters the church and the purpose 
for which he came. “The Lord is in 
his holy temple, let all the earth keep 
silence before him.”. . 

—Mnrs. Jupp Conprt 
Parsippany, New Jersey 


Mailing Instructions 


« Anyone sending used clothing o 
other articles to missionaries in the 
Philippines is requested to mark the dee- 
laration card, “Used materials for char- 
ity purposes—no commercial value. 
And please do not enumerate the con 
tents of the box. 

This is in accordance with advice re 
ceived from the post office here, in order 
that the packages may be exempted 
from the high taxes now being levied on 
almost all goods coming into the Philip- 
pines. 

—Ropney A. SuNDBERG 
Field Representative 
Philippines Interboard Office 
Manila, The Philippines 


The Clearing House 


« The Claremont Presbyterian ( ‘hureh 
of Claremont, California (address Mt 
Esther Nicks, 4047 Olive Point Place), 
can pay a modest sum for fifteen @ 
twentv choir tobes in good condition. 
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THE COVER-—That very day two 
of them were going to a village 
named Emmaus. . . and talking with 
each other about all these things 
that had happened. While they were 
talking and discussing together, 


Jesus himself drew near and went 
with them. But their eyes were kept 
from recognizing him. . . . So he 
went in to stay with them. When 
he was at table with them, he took 
the bread and blessed, and broke 
it, and gave it to them. And their 
eyes were opened, and they recog- 
nized him. . 


On that day in Emmaus, the risen 
Christ first appeared to his disciples 
to break bread with them again. 
This great Easter scene was cap- 
tured in all its warmth and glory by 
a young Dutch Protestant in 1648. 
Today the original of this scene 
painted by Rembrandt Harmens 
van Rijn hangs in the Louvre in 
Paris. And its creator—Rembrandt— 
is acknowledged as one of the most 
gifted artists of all history. This re- 
production of Christ and the Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus, by Rembrandt, is 
used by permission of Braun ‘Cie., 
Paris—New York. 
















The time approaches for Presby- 
terians to observe the 250th anni- 
versary of their Church’s founding 
in North America (anniversary pe- 
tiod—May 22-30). As a contribution 
to this historic anniversary, PREsBY- 
TERIAN Lire this issue presents, in 
words and pictures, some well- and 
little-known facts about Presbvte- 
rians in colonial times. [The authors 
are Charles A. Anderson (shown be- 
low at historic Noroton Church near 
Norristown, Pa.), and Guy S. Klett 
of the Church’s Department of His- 
tory, and Gurdon T. Scoville, pastor 
of Westminster Church, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. ] 
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At the close of the Easter service 


the throng files out of the sanctuary. 


In the concerned and reflective 


mind the thought is awakened: 


Christ ls Risen— 


For What? 


By John A. Mackay 


acu Easter Sunday, millions of people crowd the 
churches of the United States to form the largest 
congregations of the year. At some time during the 
service the words resound, in Scripture or creed, 
“The third day he rose again from the dead.” The cadence 
of this great affirmation of faith sounds in an atmosphere 
fraught with exuberant color. At the close of the service 
the throng files out of the sanctuary. Active members of the 


Redeemer, but only portraits that set forth his calm contell he 1 
of hostile circumstances and his triumph over pain and jn } 
death. Attention is drawn tothe high development in ow hej 
country of the mortician’s art, and to the bright colors andf son 
gay flowers that abound at funerals. Our Easter celebration, 
it is alleged, is no more than a joyous release from the high 
tension of the Lenten season. With fashion parades on vil 


Church walk side by side with a host of church alumni who 
have come at Eastertime to pay their annual homage to 
the risen One. In the concerned and reflective mind the 
thought is awakened: Christ is risen—but for what? 

One thing is sure. Christianity is the religion of the 
resurrection. A study of the New Testament makes it quite 
clear that the Gospels were written backwards. Each nar- 
rative of the life of Christ was composed in the context of 
the rising from the dead. The story of Jesus from Bethlehem 
to Golgotha is a tale which gets its meaning from the cer- 
tainty “The Lord is risen indeed.” Beyond all ancient myths 
of life’s rhythmic renewal, and Homer's “rosy-fingered 
dawn” that heralds the springtime, stands this trumpet-like 
declaration of Christian faith, with its vast historical and 
cosmic import: “He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence 
he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 

But for what did Christ rise? 

In Spanish-speaking countries, where most of the people 
happen to belong to the Roman Catholic communion, it is 
sometimes affirmed that Protestant Christians in the United 
States have made an escapist cult of Easter. The form of 
its celebration is due, it is said, to an intense dislike of 
suffering and of al] the trappings and vestments of death. 
It is pointed out that rarely in our church premises is any 
canvas found which depicts the excruciating pain of the 
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lage streets and on the boulevards of great cities, the last 
shades of night are banished. Henceforth. death and all the 
works of darkness will be disguised by the arts of life and 
light. We may reject this view of us as sheer travesty, but 
we should nonetheless ponder it thoughtfully. 

Those who make this criticism prefer to retain as the 
central symbol of their Holy Week the agony and squalor 
of unrelieved suffering. These are truer, they say, to the 
core of the Christian religion and to the grim realities of 
human life and history. Let these devotees of the Spanish 
Christ remember and reflect, however, that in one of the 
greatest centers of their religious faith, Seville in Andalusia, 
Easter Sunday is greeted by the first great bullfight of the 
season. The gore and the shouting which marked the scene 
around the Crucified are carried forward into the tumultw 
ous arena that greets the toro bravo (“the wild bull”) which 
is foredoomed to die. It should not be forgotten, too, that 
in the world of Spanish Christianity, where are found many 
of the most celebrated creations of .pictorial art, there is 
not a single canvas of the resurrection. In this tradition 
Christ Crucified bowed himself quite literally out of history. 
The saving event whereby he died for sin is re-enacted litut- 
gically by the Church in the eucharistic sacrifice. But the 
risen One, who was “dead and is alive forever more,” shall 
no longer participate directly in human affairs. He passes 
from the cross to the judgment throne. 

Christianity is ill served by ary attempt to separate the 
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cross and the resurrection. Neither one can be interpreted 
alone, but only in the light of the other. Participation in the 
thrill and splendor of an Easter festival, let us American 
Protestants remember, can easily become a substitute for 
participation in the life and ongoing purpose of the living 
Christ. Indeed, mere concentration upon religious observ- 
ances of any kind, whereby Christianity tends to be reduced 
to an aesthetic experience, can easily become a betrayal of 
the religion of the resurrection. It is not enough to bow our 
heads, or lift them up, at the portrayal or remembrance of 
the central verities of the faith. It is necessary that we 
engage in a true conversation with the crucified and risen 
One, and that we commit our lives to him forever. There 
is always real danger that Christian worshipers re-echo a 
famous saying of Voltaire. When the famous skeptic was 
charged that he had been seen to bow at the passing of a 
religious procession, he replied, “We salute, but we do 
not speak.” 

Sobered by these reflections, let us look at the Easter cele- 
bration. There are two facets of our Easter faith which call 
for special emphasis. The first is the permanent place of 
the cross in the resurrection life. The second is the indissolu- 
ble continuity between the pattern of Christ’s earthly life 
and his activity as the risen Lord. 

When the question is asked: For what is Christ risen? 
the answer is this: Christ is risen that he might reign from 
the cross. The cross is the place where the sin of man and 
the love of God met in redemptive encounter. It is also the 
symbol of struggle and suffering in the Christian’s life. 

The regal figure of Christ in the Book of Revelation re- 
tains the scars of suffering. The majestic Lion of the tribe 
of Judah, who alone can open the seals of the Book of 
Destiny, is portrayed also as “a Lamb standing, as though 
it had been slain.” In the imagery of the apocalyptic seer, 
the risen One never ceases to be the crucified One. 

The same emphasis is deeply imbedded in the thought 
and experience of Paul. It was Paul’s deep yearning to 
“know him and the power of his resurrection” in order that 
he might be able to “share his suffering, becoming like him, 
in his death.” He craved the power of the risen Christ to 
help him in his spiritual struggle and to carry his own per- 
sonal cross. 




















MAN in the modern era who had a deep insight 
into the abiding significance of the cross, and for 
whom it was life’s truest and most creative symbol, 
was the Spanish writer Miguel de Unamuno. When 
our civilization was still basking in its Victorian era and 
was being doped into security by the idea of inevitable 
progress, Unamuno wrote his famous Tragic Sense of Life, 
just two years before the outbreak of the First World War. 
The visitor to the old University of Salamanca is startled 
when he looks at the bust of the great Basque writer which 
stands at the head of a stairway. Engraven over the heart 
in the bronze figure which commemorates Spain’s greatest 
literary figure since Cervantes is the figure of a cross. 
“Unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies,” 
said Jesus, “it remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much 
fruit.” This is the revolutionary Christian truth that goes 
far beyond the insight of Greek sage or Hebrew prophet. 
By rising again from the dead, by his victory over death, 
Christ, in the words of Unamuno, “made death our mother.” 
What, to the purely secular eye, appears to be nothing more 
than world renunciation stands forth in the light of the 
resurrection as world transformation. Because Christ is risen, 
earthly values sacrificed for the sake of Christ—and the 
§0spel—give birth to a new order of values. Now, as ever, 
men must lose their lives to find them. 
But once again. For what is Christ risen? The answer is: 
Christ is risen that his earthly life might become the abiding 
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pattern for every Christian life. 

The words and spirit of the Hallelujah Chorus are glori- 
ously true. Christ is, in very truth, “King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords.” True is it also that “he shall reign for ever and 
ever.” A majestic, omnipotent Christ is the central fact, the 
adamantine pivot of history. The risen One is no merely 
immortal spirit; he is no benignly beneficent ghost; he is 
the organ of almighty power and wisdom for the future 
life of, mankind. 

Christians are called to be “Christ’s men and women.” 
That is their vocation. But how shall they know what Christ 
is like while they seek to follow him and obey his imperious 
mandate to make disciples of all nations? He is the Christ 
of Judea and Galilee; he is the Christ of the conversations 
and friendships recorded in the Gospels. The risen Christ 
does not cease to be in spirit what he always was: the 
Lover of simple people and the Savior of the lost. He is the 
Christ of the little acts of kindness and the mighty acts of 
healing. He is the Christ who asks his followers to share 
his yoke and to gird themselves with a towel. Above all, he 
is the Christ of matchless faith in God. The resurrection 
has sanctified these traits forever and made them the pat- 
tern and norm for Christian thought and behavior. 

The power of the resurrection is bestowed upon Chris- 
tians in order that they may be inspired in the pattern of 
Christ’s earthly life. All those odds and ends in his life 
which seem to build up to no climax, those chances and 
changes that appear in the gospel narrative, the choices 
he had to make, the temptations he had to face, the con- 
versations he held with plain people, his saving encounters 
with seeking souls, his communion with the Father, these 
all become the very stuff out of which the Kingdom of God 
is formed. 

Because Christ is risen, there can be no permanent antin- 
omy between self-realization and the good of all. For 
that reason the Communist view of society is wrong. There 
will always be, however, a place in life for holy anger and 
blazing devotion to justice. In the figure of the Christ, be- 
fore whose flaming eye and uplifted lash irreverent and 
avaricious men, betrayers of true religion and exploiters of 
simple folk, scurried out of the Temple, the symbol and 
hope of ultimate justice stands boldly forth. 

He who through devotion to the risen Christ “seeks those 
things which are above” will continue to be concerned 
over the welfare of all people, as individuals and as groups. 
He will recognize the dignity of the humblest human per- 
sonality. He will not allow society or the state to exploit 
men and women for purely collective gain or progress. He 
will be a crusader for the proposition that souls are more 
important than civilization; he will proclaim that a civili- 
zation must be judged by the spiritual quality of the people 
it produces. Christianity itself, as a religion, must also be 
judged by the contribution it makes to the development of 
persons in whom the spirit of the cross and the power of 
the resurrection are equally real and regnant. 

What is more needed than anything else in the Christian 
Church in our time is an experience of what it means to 
enter into union with the crucified and risen Christ. It is a 
paradox of Christian faith, but a reality of Christian ex- 
perience, that the living Lord, he who “sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty,” lives also on the fron- 
tiers of earth. Let evangelical experience today re-echo the 
words of the medieval saint who said, “He is closer to me 
than I myself.” 

The Lordship of Christ must begin in the soul of the 
individual Christian before it can become real in the church 
or in society. No word that Paul spoke, no affirmation of 
faith that he made, needs to be recovered with sych urgency 
as this: “Christ lives in me.” This is the Christ of Galilee 
and Golgotha, the risen Christ who is “head over all things 
for the church, which is his body.” 
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HE first presbytery began when seven dusty and 
travel-stained horsemen rode into Philadelphia 
one by one on a day in 1706. The horsemen slid off 
their saddles and tethered their mounts to the 
hitching bar behind the Presbyterian church. They were 
lonely men, some of whom had jogged over forest trails for 
a week, urged on by the desire for fellowship with kindred 
spirits. These parsons had felt the downward drag of frontier 
life and yearned for the inspiration which a season of prayer 
and preaching and conference would bring. 
From New Castle and Lewes, and from the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay in southern Marvland they came in re- 
sponse to the invitation of Francis Makemie. They ap- 
pointed two of their number to preach at each session of 
presbytery for their mutual improvement, They also de- 
termined to seek out communities in need of “the ordinances 
of religion.” 
This year, on the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the first presbytery, once again Presbyterians are traveling 
to Philadelphia, this time for the 168th General Assembly. 
Emboldened by the launching of this new presbytery 
in 1706, Francis Makemie ventured to preach in New York, 
a stronghold of the Church of England. Immediately Lord . 
Cornbury, the governor, arrested Makemie for preaching og SE, 
without a special license. Makemie insisted that having se- ; ; £7 
cured a license to preach as a dissenting minister in Vir- 
ginia and Marvland, he was qualified to preach in any SILVER SPRING Presbyterian Church, near Mechanic 
British possession. burg, Pennsylvania, was built by the Scots-Irish in 17% 
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oundations 


with the country, pushing west- 


ples of doctrine and organization 


The court ruled that since the governor’s private instruc- 
tions from the queen, calling for a special license, had 
wer been publicly promulgated, Makemie had broken no 
aw. He was acquitted. This proved to be a real victory for 
Sligious freedom in New York. For this trial aroused the 
egislature to complain to the queen, and Governor Corn- 
was recalled to England. 
| The new presbytery quickly took steps to meet the need 
for new ministers. In Freehold, New Jersey, at the end of 
1706 it examined John Boyd and ordained him to the min- 
istry, following the procedure used by presbyteries in Scot- 
land. By this act the presbytery assumed power to perpet- 
uate itself. 
News of this active body spread rapidly into northern 
Jersey and into Long Island. Within eleven vears the 
Presbytery had grown so large that it divided itself into 
three—Philadelphia, New Castle, and Long Island—and 
fonstituted the Synod as the superior court. 
© The young Synod faced problems in this new land. Min- 
from Britain whose credentials or reputations were 
’n to question had appeared on the scene. The Synod 
tded some basis of control. At the same time a party 
e in the Synod demanding that every ordained man sub- 
be to belief in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
ich was the official standard of the Church of Scotland. 
Mis body of religious doctrine had been formulated in 
gland in 1647, and included the Larger and Shorter 
techism. The strict group wanted every minister to sub- 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Philadelphia (1704), called 
“Old Buttonwood,” was meeting place of first presbytery. 


scribe to every word. On the other hand, some of the 
broader-minded men argued for greater freedom on the 
ground that the spirit underlying a man’s beliefs is para- 
mount, 

Recognizing the existence of differing opinions, the com- 
mittee under the leadership of Jonathan Dickinson recom- 
mended the adoption of the Confession as containing sound 
words of true doctrines. If a man at the time of his ordina- 
tion had a scruple regarding any doctrine, the ordaining 
body was to decide whether that doctrine was essential. This 
decision lifted the Presbyterian Church in America from 
the restrictions of a narrow sect to a broad inclusive Church 
which welcomes consecrated men even though they may 
differ widely in their interpretations. 


Needed: new ministers 


With the growth of the Church came the need for addi- 
tional ministers. But how could they be educated? The 
British universities were far too distant. Likewise it was too 
expensive to travel from the middle colonies to Harvard or 
Yale in New England. One solution presented itself in the 
person of William Tennent of Neshaminy, north of Phila- 
delphia, who had begun to educate his own sons. When 
other young men applied to him, he took them into his Log 
College and gave them effective training in the classics and 


theology. (Continued } 
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Meantime, academies sprang up in several places for the 
education of young men. The underlying factor was the 
strong belief of Presbyterians in the value of education. To 
this was added the fact that various ministers found it nec- 
essary to eke out their meager salaries by teaching. One of 
the famous academies was Faggs Manor in eastern Penn- 
sylvania under the guidance of Samuel Blair. Another was 
the school for boys at New London, presided over by Fran- 
cis Alison. Out of a single class the New London school 
produced three signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
the secretary of the Continental Congress, a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, the first provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and other leading men. Later when 
Alison served as vice-provost of the College of Philadelphia 
(University of Pennsylvania), Benjamin Franklin charac- 
terized him as “a person of great Ingenuity & Learning, a 
catholic Divine, & what. is more an Honest Man.” The New- 
ark Academy developed into the University of Delaware. 

In this southeastern corner of Pennsylvania Samuel Fin- 
ley started Nottingham Academy, which has maintained 
continuous classes until the present. 

When William Tennent grew old and feeble, the Log 
College closed. Nevertheless, the rapid growth of churches 
made the need for ministers even more pressing. Accord- 
ingly a group of ministers, sparked by the enthusiasm of 
Jonathan Dickinson, secured a charter for the College of 
New Jersey, which opened in Elizabeth in 1746. Soon after 
Dickinson’s death in the first vear of its existence. the col- 
lege moved to Newark where it remained for several years, 
under Aaron Burr's presidency. until Princeton offered to 
provide a building—Nassau Hall. 

During thirty years prior to the American Revolution, the 
College of New Jersey and the College of Philadelphia 
provided a ferment of ideas among the future leaders of 
the young republic. Not only were men trained for the 
Christian ministry, but also for the learned professions. Here 
they fed on history and political science, and digested ideas 
of democratic government. 


Preacher to the Indians 


David Brainerd was a young minister who had a con- 
suming passion to serve the Indians in New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania. Although his frame was wracked by 
a tubercular cough, he traveled on horseback in all sorts of 
weather to bring the message of salvation to scattered Indian 
villages, to organize schools, and to teach agriculture and 
manual occupations. His diary, which was filled with ex- 
pressions of earnest piety and devotion to God, was pub- 
lished by Jonathan Edwards. It was the means of inspiring 
countless young men to enter missionary service. 

Although critics bemoaned the excesses of emotionalism 
brought on by some revivalistic preaching, they failed to 
note that thousands entered a new way of life in Christ, 
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brought new hope to the common man, and stim 
democratic processes in the colonies. Hundreds of Pre 
terian men learned to carry responsibility in church ¢ 
izations. And the annual meetings of the Synod were s¢ 
of democracy, bringing men from the various colonies 
friendly relationships and cooperative endeavors. 

When the British bungled the prosecution of the Frey 
and Indian War on the American frontier and then tri 
control American trade by clamping on the Stamp 4 
Presbyterians as well as other Americans became i 
For they had looked with foreboding on the growing 1 
ment to secure the appointment of an American bish 
of the Church of England. Such an official would 
strengthened the State Church in several of the colo 
the detriment of the dissenters. These free Ameri 
wanted no repetition of the religious persecution from 
they and their fathers had fled in Britain. To counteractg 
a threat the Presbyterian Synod and the Congregation 
sociation of Connecticut met annually for ten vears 
1765 to exert influence in England to prevent the appél 
ment by Parliament of a bishop over the American colo 
They succeeded. 


When war began 


Directly after the British opened hostilities in Lexi 
and Concord, the Synod wrote a letter to the churé 
urging loyalty to the British king. If war came, they 
ommended “a spirit of humanity and mercy. hd 
man will fight most bravely, who never fights till it 
necessary, and who ceases to fight as soon as the necessifi 
is over.” 

Synod concluded its letter with the earnest prayer 
the present unnatural dispute may be speedily terminated) 
an equitable and lasting settlement on constitutional f 
ciples.” Although some British statesmen referred to 
American Revolution as a “Presbyterian rebellion,” 
letter of Svnod’s indicates an absence of hate and a ¢ 
reliance on the ultimate triumph of justice. 

Certain ministers, however. by insisting that the colonists 
rights were in jeopardy, came to be identified witht 
movement for independence. A quip was repeated around 
England: “Cousin America has run off with a Presbyteriat 
parson.” The British Army placed a price on the headsd 
John Rodgers of the First Presbyterian Church of Net 
York, James Caldwell of Elizabeth, and George Duffield 
of Third Church in Philadelphia. It is revealing that sixt- 
eight men, who had signed Duffield’s call to the Thin 
Church (Old Pine Street) in 1770, enlisted in the Conti 
nental Army. 

During three quarters of a century the Presbyterias 
Church in America had gradually grown to maturity an 
at the close of the Revolution was nearly ready to establish 
the General Assembly on a national basis. 
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FIRST LEGAL TEST of religious liberty in the colonies came when New York's Lord Cornbury, who liked to take “the short- 
stablishi SS Way with dissenters,” arrested Presbyterian minister Francis Makemie. Although Makemie was acquitted, Cornbury made 

him pay heavy court costs. Public indignation over this trial reached London, and Lord Cornbury was recalled in disgrace. 
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PAXTON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, built in 1740, near 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, housed a frontier congregation. 


REHOBOTH Presbyterian Church, Rehoboth, Maryland, 
was established in 1683. This building was erected in 1706. 
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The fervor and discipline of the 


life in colonial churches of all 


OWN Philadelphia’s Market Street came Benje- 

min Franklin, on his way to hear preacher 

George Whitefield. It was a summer evening 

in 1745. Chimney swifts twittered and swirled 
in the darkening sky, and lights began to shine from the 
red-brick dwellings. A family was gathered at evening 
worship. Through the window Franklin saw the father with 
a large Bible open on his knee, and the children sitting 
quietly before him and their mother, The Philadelphia 
printer walked on, followed by the strains of their evening 
hymn. : 

In the next square another family was at worship. They 
were singing the recent hymn of Isaac Watts, “Our God, 
our help in ages past, our hope for years to come.” Ap 
proaching the Delaware River, Franklin noted similar scenes 
of worship in every square. It was only six years since 
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Pennsylvania’s “Log College” trained a generation of pastors. 





early settlers had ebbed, leaving a routine and formalized religious 


denominations. Then came the Great Awakening. 


George Whitefield had first preached in America, and a 
mighty change had come already. Through Philadelphia's 
windows Franklin was looking at America’s awakening soul. 

The glittering cynicism of the eighteenth century had 
begun to yield to the simple Christian faith so winsomely 
presented by the young preacher from England. A new 
freedom stirred in men’s minds wherever Whitefield 
preached. In England, nobility, like Lord and Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, and the rough coal miners of Kingswood equally 
Welcomed his message. Now in the American colonies, 
which were bitterly divided by sectarianism, this graceful 
young Anglican from Oxford was working with Presbyterian 
and Baptist and Congregational preachers. 

In a callous world that danced the minuet on polished 
floors and hanged a poor man for stealing a loaf of bread, 
Whitefield was softening hearts with stories of the destitute, 
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and preaching a gospel of compassion. Franklin smiled to 
himself wryly as he remembered an eloquent appeal Mr. 
Whitefield had made in behalf of his Orphan House in 
Georgia. Differing with the evangelist about the plans for 
this benevolence, he had sat in Whitefield’s meeting de- 
termined to give nothing. Ih his pocket were a handful of 
coppers, three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. 
But under the persuasiveness of the preacher he began to 
relent. He would give the coppers. Then under the grow- 
ing spell of the message he became ready to offer the silver 
dollars. Whitefield’s climax, however, so moved the thrifty 
Franklin that when the ushers reached him, he emptied 
into the plate his whole pocket of gold and silver and copper. 

Tonight Franklin was bound for the Court House, where 
Mr. Whitefield would preach from its steps in a great open- 


air meeting. Quickening his pace, he soon was caught into 
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a hurrying, e.zer crowd that flooded the intersection at 
Second and Market Streets. A hush fell upon the street 
when the tall, slender young minister emerged before the 
people. As he began in the growing darkness to speak of an 
unfading glory, there was a charm to his voice, warmth in 
its resonance and clarity. Perhaps Franklin feared that the 
tender and persistent message would open his heart to fur- 
ther “excesses”—even to the rebirth that Whitefield con- 
tinually preached. Destined to be Whitefield’s warm friend 
for many years, Franklin would later write, “He used, in- 
deed, sometimes to pray for my conversion, but never had 
the satisfaction of believing that his prayers were heard.” 

Franklin began to back slowly away from the preacher— 
down Market Street toward the river. He was estimating 
the distance that Whitefield’s voice could carry in the open 
air. He walked nearly to Front Street, a long block, before 
the message lost in any way its clear, strong tones. Standing 
there, Franklin reckoned by two square feet per person 
that thirty thousand people could easily gather in a vast 
semi-circle and hear Mr. Whitefield. Tonight one doubt 
was forever ended in this American’s fertile mind—that the 
newspapers had exaggerated when they reported crowds 
of twenty-five thousand people coming to hear George 
Whitefield. 


A farmer’s report 


Other men in America were listening to Whitefield with 
less skepticism of mind and more openness of heart than 
Benjamin Franklin. For this was the period of the “Great 
Awakening.” Vastly different from Franklin’s careful cal- 
culation of the preacher's vocal power is the letter of a Con- 
necticut farmer characteristic of thousands to whom White- 
field brought new life. The New Englander wrote that 
Whitefield had been “preaching at Philadelphia like one of 
the old apostles, and many thousands flocking after him 
to hear the gospel, and great numbers were converted to 
Christ. I felt the spirit of God drawing me by conviction. I 
longed to see and hear him and wished he would come this 
way. . . . Then one morning all of a sudden about eight 
or nine o'clock there came a messenger and said Mr. White- 
field preached at Hartford and Wethersfield yesterday and 
is to preach at Middletown this morning at ten o'clock 
(October 23, 1740). I was in my field at work. I dropped 
my tool that I had in my hand and run home and run 
through the house and bade my wife get ready quick to go 
and hear Mr. Whitefield preach at Middletown, and run 
to my pasture for my horse with all my might, fearing I 
should be too late to hear him. I brought my horse home 
and soon mounted and took my wife up and went forward 
as fast as I thought the horse could bear, and when my 
horse began to be out of breath I would get down and put 
my wife on the saddle and bid her ride as fast as she could 
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and not stop for slack for me except I bade her; and gy 
would run until I was almost out of breath and then mow 
my horse again, and so I did several times to favor 
horse. We improved every moment to get along as if w 
were fleeing for our lives, all this while fearing we sho 
be too late to hear the sermon, for we had twelve miles 
ride double in little more than an hour.” 

As these two eager souls approached Middletown, 
seemed as though the whole world shared the same & 
perate desire to hear George Whitefield preach the gospe 
Over the distant highway a great cloud of dust hung lili 
river fog. And what they thought was thunder proved 
be the rumbling of horses’ hoofs. Drawing nearer, they sa 
“a steady stream of horses, and their riders scarcely 
than each his length behind another, all of a lather. .. 
Every horse seemed to go with all his might to carry bis 
rider to hear the news from heaven for the saving of ther 
souls. It made me tremble to see the sight.” 


Sermon from a scaffold 


Three or four thousand people had assembled near the 
riyer bank, while ferry boats plied the stream bringing ove 
more loads of people, and “everything, men, horses, and 
boats, all seemed to be struggling for life.” Their haste was 
rewarded, for they were in time to see Mr. Whitefield arrive 
and ascend the scaffold prepared as a pulpit. 

“He looked almost angelical, a young, slim, slender youth 
with a bold countenance, . . . He looked as if he was clothed 
with authority from the great God, and a sweet solemnity 
sat upon his brow, and my hearing him preach gave me 
a heart wound by God's blessing. . . . My old foundation 
was broken up, and I saw that my righteousness could no 
save me.” 

Such is the breath-taking story of how the good news 
was brought to one man in Middletown. During the thirty 
years of the Great Awakening, the same story was repeated 
a thousand times, in a thousand ways, in a thousand places 
Seven times Whitefield came to our shores, going up and 
down the land from Maine to Georgia. His death came 
when he was only fifty-five, fulfilling the hope often e 
pressed to cautious friends, that he would “rather wear out 
than rust out.” His last sermon he preached on a Saturday 
afternoon in Exeter, New Hampshire. He spoke to an oper 
air crowd from the very spot where on a previous occasion 
an adversary, prepared to stone him, had been converted. 
That night in Newburyport, Massachusetts, Whitefield met 
another adversary that would not” yield—his old enemy 
asthma. He died the next morning, Sunday, September 5b, 
1770; and his bones lie to this day under the pulpit of the 
beautiful Georgian Presbyterian church there. 

George Whitefield was the chief herald of the Great 
Awakening. But this revival, beginning before he first came 
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to America and continuing after his death, moved far be- 
yond Whitefield. It was a work of God’s Holy Spirit simul- 
taneously in New England, the Middle Atlantic colonies, 
and the South, carried forward by many men of many back- 


grounds. 


Churches split 


The man generally regarded as the first preacher of the 
Great Awakening was a young German named Theodore 
Frelinghuysen. In 1720 he was called to America to be 
pastor of three Dutch Reformed congregations in New 
Jersey's Raritan Valley. He began to preach that every man 
needed rebirth. This message split each of his three con- 
gregations wide open. But within six years Frelinghuysen 
had the satisfaction of seeing the last of his opposing elders 
and deacons themselves adopt his point of view. Revival 
spread now in many churches in the Raritan Valley among 
ministers and laymen alike. Among them was a Scots-Irish 
Presbyterian preacher, Gilbert Tennent, who became closely 
associated with Frelinghuysen. Tennent, conscious of barren 
years in the ministry, was converted after a severe illness. 

Through Gilbert and his father, William Tennent, revival 
fre fell upon’ the Presbyterian Church. While Gilbert 
preached in New Brunswick, William taught three younger 
Tennents and a group of some dozen other young men 
ina little academy at Neshaminy, in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. From 1726 to 1746 this “Log College,” as it was 
derisively called by its enemies, trained a band of spiritual 
empire-builders. Destined to be the leaders of the Presby- 
terian Church during the Great Awakening, these men were 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for the founding of no 
less than one hundred schools and colleges before the close 
of the eighteenth century. Among the better-known institu- 
tions were Princeton, Hampden-Sidney, Lafayette, Dickin- 
son, and Washington and Jefferson Colleges. 

George Whitefield made a special visit to the elder Ten- 
nent and his students in their little log structure on the 
York Road, eighteen miles north of Philadelphia. He was 
quick to see the Log College in its proper perspective in 
American education. Of it this Oxford graduate wrote, “To 
me it seemed to resemble the school of the old prophets, 
for their habitations were mean. . . . / All that we can say of 
most of our universities is that they are glorious without. 
From this despised place seven or eight worthy ministers of 
Jesus have lately been sent forth; more are ready to be sent.” 
The Log College was a crude building only eighteen by 
twenty feet in size. But from its doorway issued a band 
of men whose spiritual impact in one generation has not 


been surpassed. 

To the frontiers with the Scots-Irish went these evan- 
glical preachers. And revival spread in the Cumberland 
and Shenandoah Valleys. Sometimes on the frontier the 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD, called England’s greatest preacher 


of his time, came to America and started Great Awakening. 


Awakening started before the coming of the preacher. So 
it happened in Hanover County, Virginia. There some 
planters began to meet in one another’s homes as a prayer 
group. In 1748 came the Reverend Samuel Davies, in- 
structed by a Log College man; and the Great Awakening 
caught hold in Virginia. Twenty-five years old when he 
went to the frontier, Davies preached “as a dying man to 
dying men” with the same fervor that marked al] the 
Neshaminy band. 

Often in Davies’s congregation sat a young visitor. He 
was a boy, who, though he belonged to the Anglican church 
in Hanover, came frequentiy with his mother to hear the 
Presbyterian revival preacher. When the boy grew to man- 
hood, he used to speak of Samuel Davies as the greatest 
orator he had ever heard. Davies was called away from 
Hanover at the age of thirty-six to succeed Jonathan Ed- 
wards as president of Princeton College, but his eloquence 
and faith had marked that Virginian boy for life. The boy’s 
name was Patrick Henry. 

Far to the north in New England the Pilgrim fires of a 
century before had long since burned out and turned to 
ashes. But here, too, there were men open to the Spirit of 
God. In the Congregational Church of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, a thirty-one-year-old minister had been preaching 
for several years with no great stir. His name was Jonathan 
Edwards. Licentiousness among the youth of the town and 
a contentious spirit between two factions of the community 
were evidence to him of an ineffective ministry. But in 

(Continued on page 20) 





TODAY 
electricity 
equals 
41 SERVANTS 
in the home 


1965 
electricity 
can equal 

90 SERVANTS 


By that time, there will be 192 milli 
people —and they'll need a ftrillic 


kilowatt-hours a year to serve th 


In 1955, Americans used more electricity 
than ever before in history—a reco; 
high of 547 billion kilowatt-hours. 

This is over 40% of the world’s enti 
production of electric power. 

And yet, in eight to ten years, we be 
lieve the nation will be using twice ag 
much electricity as it does today. 

The electrical industry has planned 
ahead for this growth; more than 2,600, 
000 people are already at work—in 
producing electricity and in designing, 
manufacturing or selling the products 
which generate it and put it to use. And 
thousands of others help supply this in- 
dustry with the materials and services 
necessary for growth. General Electric 
alone has over 40,000 suppliers. 

On these pages are some of the reasons 
why we think the electrical industry will 


provide more jobs, better products, and 


a higher standard of living for everyone 
in the years ahead. 


GROWTH OF ELECTRICAL EMPLOYMENT 


(Includes estimated employment in utilities, 
electrical manufacturing, electrical contract. 
ing, in the electrical wholesale and retail 
trade, and in electrical service and repair.) 
1939 1955 
1,128,000 2,600,000 
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If you would like us to send a copy of our 1955 
Annual Report, with an account of our prepara- 
tion for the future, write to General Electric, 
Department 2N-119, Schenectady, New York. 
Your copy will be sent to you early in April. 
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icity is ‘‘Today’s Greatest Bargain.” A dollar today buys Today’s electrical products forecast tomorrow’s. G.E.’s “Living 







ning, more electricity than it did in 1939. Is it any wonder that the Kitchen” above is an example. More than 70,000 General Electric 
ducts fMrage U.S. family now uses more than three times as much electric people are already at work on new types of products we didn’t make 
And @*® it did then? To help make this possible, General Electric's 15 years ago. And the company, along with the rest of the industry, 
t eficient turbine-generators today produce twice as much elec- will continue to make a substantial investment in research an 
1S In- ity, per pound of fuel, as most power plants a few years ago. engineering — seeking new ways to make electricity more useful. 
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The electrical industry is planning for the future. As a part of this 
wfacturing worker can have at his command electricity equal to industry, General Electric has invested more than a billion dollars in 


icity will work harder in industry. By 1965, the average 


human energy of 500 strong men — 34,000 kilowatt-hours a year. new plants and equipment since World War Il. In the next three 
extending the productive arm of working men and women, years, the company expects to spend another $500 million to prepare 
tric power makes possible jobs requiring skill and judgment — for continued electrical progress — progress that will be shared by 
8 Create new industries and greater employment opportunities, customers, share owners, employees, suppliers and the nation. 
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The Alteration in the Face of Religion here is altogether surprising 


Religion is become the Subject of most Conversations. No Books ate 


in Request but those of Piety and Devotion; and instead of idle Songs 


and Ballads, the People are everywhere entertaining themselves with 


Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 


America’s Spiritual Revolution 


1734 came a change. It started among the young people. 
Through Edward’s leadership they gathered each Sunday 
evening at the church for a lecture, and then divided into 
prayer groups in several parts of the town. One girl of 
notorious life became transformed. Edwards, who at first 
had misgivings about staid Northampton’s response to this 
miracle, later wrote: “The event was the reverse to a won- 
derful degree. God made it, I suppose, the greatest occasion 
of awakening to others of anything that ever came to pass 
in the town, I have had abundant opportunity to know the 
effect it had, by my private conversation with many. The 
news of it seemed to be almost like a flash of lightning 
upon the hearts of young people all over the town and 
upon many others. Those persons amongst us who used to 
be farthest from seriousness, and that I most feared would 
make an ill improvement of it seemed greatly to be awak- 
ened with it. Many went to talk with her [the converted 
girl] concerning what she had met with, and what appeared 
in her seemed to be to the satisfaction of all that did so.” 


Youths bring their elders 


During the next year, the older people followed the 
youth, and Sunday-evening groups for prayer and study 
spread among them, also. Within two months Edwards 
received into the fellowship of the Church about 160 
new members. 

Whether it was under the leadership of Whitefield, Ed- 
wards, Tennent, Frelinghuysen, or Davies; whether it was 
among the white-clapboard houses and elm-bordered streets 
of New England, the stone homes of Bucks County and the 
York Road in Pennsylvania, or the log cabins in the clearings 
of the Shenandoah Valley—the Great Awakening was fol- 
lowing the same pattern. It began in the lives of ministers 
who, deeply conscious of God’s judgment upon their own 
sinful hearts, talked with conviction about sin and judgment 
to their congregations, But equally these ministers knew 
and preached the gracious and merciful power of a Savior 
who would redeem others as he had redeemed them. 

Secondly, there came much prayer in small groups in 
home and church alike. Prayer fellowships became normal 
and natural among people who had once been spiritually 
inarticulate. Virginia planters with heads bowed in one 
man’s home, a young Anglican and an aged Presbyterian 
on their knees in a classroom, teen-agers praying with 
their Congregational pastor—all helped to bring the fire 
from heaven that touched the preachers’ lips and opened 
their listeners’ hearts. 
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— Pennsylvania Gazette, June 12, 174%, 


Bible, the foundation 


Lastly, beyond and beneath the spoken word of ministers 
and the intercessory words of prayer groups was the Won 
of God. The Bible was the foundation of revival preaching 
and of family worship. 

But great revivals are always more than the sum of all 
their parts: converted ministers, praying people, an open 
Bible. Their roots and their fruits are finally bound up i 
the mysterious counsel of God. It is God, not man, who 
decides when real revival will come. It is God, not man, who 
determines the results of revival upon the nations of His 
world. 

In his providence God gave the Great Awakening to 
America in the generation of 1740 to 1770. It was just 
before America gave the world a new kind of national life 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” In this century of revolution 
another people across the water fought for Liberty, Equal 
ity, and Fraternity. But without a spiritual awakening first, 
the French Revolution ended with Napoleonic imperialism 
and a century and a half of declining power. 

Of one thing we may be sure, that George Whitefields 
association with Benjamin Franklin was not in vain. The 
fate of democracy hung more critically in the balance dut- 
ing the hot summer days of 1787 in Philadelphia than it 
had in the freezing cold of Valley Forge. When bitter rival 
ries threatened to send the framers of our Constitution 
home in failure, Franklin stood up and spoke these oft 
quoted words: 

“The longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see 
of this truth: that God governs the affairs of men. And if 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, & 
it probable that an Empire can rise without his aid? We 
have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that “except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it’ 
I firmly believe this; and I also believe that without His 
concurring aid we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel.” 

Franklin requested then that prayer be offered before 
the delegates continued their deliberations. A different 
spirit came into the assembly, wise compromises were made, 
and our Constitution, the bulwark of-a new kind of national 
life, was completed. Perhaps the old man was remembering 
his friend’s sweet strong voice, which he had so carefully 
measured one night on Market Street in another Philadel 
phia summer nearly fifty years before, pleading the Sover- 
eignty of God. 
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Like David Brainerd in the 1740°s, Charles Beatty and George Duffield in 1767 visited Pennsylvania Indians. Taking their 
lives in their hands, they answered the call of the Synod to venture into the wilderness to preach, teach, and study the 


moral and spiritual condition of the Redmen. Their journeys were the first Protestant mission west of the Alleghenies. 
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Made if 
Two Constitution 


In the same city at the same period the Presby 


terian Church and the United States laid lastin 


cornerstones of freedom and the rule of lay 


HILADELPHIA was a city of major importance in 

colonial America when the movement for freedom 

came to a head. It was the chief commercial port 

of colonial days. And due to William Penn’s liber- 
ality in matters of religion, it drew many national groups 
that were seeking freedom in worship. It became the meet- 
ing place of the Continental Congress, of the Constitutional 
Convention, and of the Federal government for approxi- 
mately ten years. 

Throughout the eighteenth century Presbyterians found 
Philadelphia a convenient place for their representative 
bodies. From the time of the founding of the first presbytery 
in 1706, the 250th anniversary of which we are celebrating 
this year, to the first meeting of the General Assembly in 
1789, the city was the major center of organized Presby- 
terianism. Of the 83 yearly meetings of the highest court 
of the Presbyterian Church, 76 were held in Philadelphia. 

As the unrest over the policies of the British Parliament 
and ministers grew, the Synod became concerned and 
warned its members against any overt action. The Stamp 
Act of 1765 intensified the resentment, led to the Stamp 
Act Congress, and in turn to the repeal of the Act in 1766. 
The Synod of New York and Philadelphia recognized the 
significance of this repeal and approved an address drawn 
up by the Reverend Francis Alison. The address voiced the 
Synod’s approval to “our Sovereign, on the joyful occasion 
of the repeal of the Stamp Act, and thereby a confirmation 
of our liberties.” 

But as the tempo of restrictive acts was speeded up 
by the actions of Parliament, concern mounted among Pres- 
byterians as to what the outcome would be. Philadelphia 
became a center of important groups of men who were 
to participate in the events of the succeeding decades. On 
May 26, 1774, at the annual meeting of the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, that body, “taking into their serious 
consideration the dark and threatening aspect of our public 
affairs,” appointed the third Thursday of June, 1774, “as a 
day of solemn feasting and prayer, to implore the Divine 
compassion, that it may please God in his great mercy to 
avert the calamities which, on account of our manifold prov- 
ocations, we have great reason to fear.” 

During the next few months preparations were made for 
the meeting of the First Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia, the opening scheduled for September 5, 1774. 
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Presbyterians were keenly interested in what was to taj 
place. Charles Thompson, a trustee of First Church, Phi 
delphia, was secretary of the Continental Congress. } 
John Witherspoon, who had come from Scotland in 1% 
to become the president of the College of New Jersey (n 
Princeton), had been at the Synod meeting in May. Hew 
again in Philadelphia as the men assembled for the Co 
gress. Although at this time he was not a delegate, he lat 
served on vital committees in the Board of War and 

Department of Foreign Aid. The delegates assembled 
various residences in Philadelphia to discuss the conditic 
impending. 


Adams cites Presbyterians 


John Adams stated in his diary that on Saturday, 
tember 3, 1774, he breakfasted at the home of Dr. Willis 


Shippen, a Presbyterian whose name appears in the record 


of the First and the Second Churches of Philadelphia, a 
who was destined to serve in the Continental Congress« 
1778. Adams stated that Dr. Witherspoon was there ak 
and described him as entering “with great spirit into t 
American cause. He seems as hearty a friend as any of t 
natives, an animated son of liberty.” Witherspoon became 
delegate from the State of New Jersey to the Continenti 
Congress in 1776, before the adopting of the Declarati 
of Independence. In the evening of that day John Adam 
dined with Joseph Reed, soon to be chosen a trustee of th 
Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. The followin 
year Reed became secretary to General Washington. 
were only a few of the Presbyterians who, along with 
of other denominations, were to shape the course of i 
pendence and the form of our government. 

About a month after the outbreak of hostilities at Oo» 
cord and Lexington, the Synod of New York and Philade 
phia met in New York on May 17, 1775. The attend: 
was small, but the occasion was urgent. And a Pastor 
Letter, dated May 22, 1775, was ptepared and five hun 
copies ordered printed. Embodied within this letter was 
graphic sentence, “Affliction springeth not out of the dust 
It pointed out that the judgment of God came because 


transgressions, and that “real Christians” would imp 


God’s mercy by prayer and “prevent his vengeance by # 
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as to tal feigned repentance.” It sized up the existing situation as 
‘ch, Phil follows: 
gress. } “The Synod cannot help thinking that this is a proper 
d in 17MM time for pressing all of every rank, seriously to consider the 
rsey (nal things that belong to their eternal peace. Hostilities, long 
v. He wll feared, have now taken place; the sword has been drawn 
the Call in one province, and the whole continent, with hardly an 
e, he lal exception, seems determined to defend their rights by 
r and ti force of arms. If, at the same time, the British ministry shall 
»mbled # continue to enforce their claims by violence, a lasting and 
>onditiogl§ bloody contest must be expected. Surely, then, it becomes 
those who have taken up arms, and profess a willingness 
to hazard their lives in the cause of liberty, to be prepared 
for death, which to many must be certain, and to every one 
ns is a possible or probable event. . . . Suffer us then to lay 
hold of your present temper of mind, and to exhort, especial- 
day, Se ly the young and vigorous, by assuring them that there is 
. Willa no soldier so undaunted as the pious man, no army so for- 
e recon] midable as those who are superior to the fear of death.” 
phia, a The trials of conflict mounted during the succeeding 
ingress @# months. The eventful vear of 1776 arrived. This vear the 
here al§ Synod met in Philadelphia from May 22 to May 27. No 
into {item of note bearing on the conflict was entered in the 





ny of {Wi minutes other than the approval of the action of the mod- 
became@ erator in postponing the meeting of the Synod for one week 
mitinent§ to keep the general fast appointed by the Continental Con- 
>clarati@§ gress. John Witherspoon was present at this meeting for 
n Adam only half a day, as other matters were demanding his atten- 
ee Of tH tion. A month later his credentials as a delegate from New 
Followiif Jersey were presented to the Continental Congress where 
ni. INH he participated in the discussions on the drafts of the Dec- 
vith laration of Independence. Of the fifty-five members of the 
of ine Continental Congress that signed the Declaration, eleven 
have been identified as Presbvterian. And John Witherspoon 
| at CO was the only clergyman who signed. At the time of the 
Philadel Centennial of the signing, in 1876, a monument with the 
tendan™ statue of John Witherspoon was erected in Philadelphia’s 






























PastoM™l Fairmount Park near the site of Horticultural Hall. 

hundre@l Seven years elapsed before the cessation of the struggle 
er was for freedom. During that time the ranks of the Continental 
he dus. Army were heavily staffed with Presbyterians, especially 
ser of Scots and Scots-Irish extraction. Over the years, as a 
imp®"® result of their experiences in Scotland and Ireland they had 
e byw developed a passion for resistance to efforts of the British 
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government to control their activities. 

Then came peace, and the time for consolidating the gains 
that had come from the conflict. Again a conflict loomed. 
But this was a conflict over the form of government that 


should be adopted. 





Across colonial boundaries 


Dr. Edward Frank Humphrey, in Nationalism and Re- 
ligion in America, 1774-1789, stated that “the bed-rock prin- 
ciple of Presbyterianism was constitutional republicanism,” 
and at the time of the Revolution the Presbyterians “already 
possessed the most powerful intercolonial organization on 
the continent in their yearly Synod. . . .” Presbyterians had 
been going through a process of developing some sort of 
a united structure in Church government through the 
eighteenth century, in the midst of divided colonial govern- 
ments, For a more effective administration of the affairs 
of the Kingdom of God, it was deemed advisable to gather 
the separate congregations together in an organization 
where ministers and elder representatives from the congre- 
gations would meet to discuss the measures for the welfare 
of an expanding branch of the Church. 

This idea of organization was put into effect in the crea- 
tion of a general presbytery in 1706. Members of this body 
comprised the ministers and elder representatives from the 
churches in several of the middle colonies. Ten years later 
the general Synod was established. Significantly enough 
for overcoming colonial prejudices, the boundary of each 
presbytery was not limited to any one colony. In 1745 an 
official break occurred within the ranks of the Synod, and 
two separate bodies arose, one known as the Synod of New 
York, the other as the Synod of Philadelphia. This split in- 
volved the question of the authority of a Synod over a 
presbytery, a problem quite similar to the “States’ Rights” 
conception over against a central governmental authority 
that plagued the colonists and carried éver into our federal 
union. Fortunately, in 1758 the differences in the Church 
were overcome sufficiently to bring about the union of the 
two Synods, known as the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia. Geographically this Synod comprised presbyteries 
containing congregations in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. 


Scene: Philadelphia 


In the years following the Revolution, two dramas of 
lasting consequence for our Nation and our Church were 
drawing toward climactic scenes in the same city and at 
the same time. While the United States was struggling with 
the weaknesses of the government provided under the 
Articles of Confederation, the Presbyterian Church saw the 
need for revising its constitution. Now that the English yoke 
had been thrown off, difficulties were being experienced in 
handling the affairs of the Presbyterian Church through a 
Synod that did not measure up to the new situation. 
Through the years 1785 to 1788 committees of the Synod 
struggled with the problem of drafting a constitution. In 
1785, the Synod at a meeting in Philadelphia appointed a 
committee of ministers “to take into consideration the con- 
stitution of the church of Scotland, and other Protestant 
churches and agreeably to the general principles of Pres- 
byterian government, compile a system of general rules for 
the government of the Synod, and the several presbyteries 











under their inspection, and the people in their communion.” 
It was not an easy problem. Differences prevailed within 
the committees as to the nature of the changes in the Con- 
fession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, the 
Directory for Worship, the Form of Government and Dis- 
cipline. On May 29, 1788, the Synod, after revising and 
correcting the various draughts, approved and ratified the 
Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, the 
Form of Government and Discipline, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God, and directed the printing and publish- 
ing of these standards in one volume as the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

A new structure of government was set up to meet the 
growth of a rapidly expanding Church in this young nation. 
The existing Synod was divided into four synods. The na- 
tional Church body was to be known as a General Assem- 
bly, the first meeting to be held in the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia on the third Tuesday of May, 1789. 
Dr. John Witherspoon, “or in his absence, Dr. Rodgers, was 
to preside till a moderator was elected.” 

But while all this was being done within the ranks of 
the Presbyterian Church, what was taking place in Phila- 
delphia in so far as the structure of our national government 
was concerned? 

As the states struggled through the Revolution and 
through a period of consolidation under the Articles of 
Confederation, serious defects were found to exist. Indi- 
vidual states were more concerned about their own well- 
being than about that of a central government to which 
they were fearful of losing certain powers in a stronger 
union. In the 1780's thoughtful men began to voice their 
fears that state jealousies would destroy the new nation. 

Although it has been claimed that the Constitution of 
the United States was patterned after that of the Presby- 
terian Church, it is difficult to justify such a claim. Many 
religious groups were represented in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. A goodly number of the men were trained in legal 
matters and in the developments of constitutional govern- 
ments of other days. But it is significant that some of the 
men who exerted a great influence in the structure of our 
Federal Constitution had been educated in institutions 
where the Presbyterian conception of constitutional repub- 
licanism prevailed. 

Among those men who early saw the need for a closer- 
knit union were John Witherspoon and John Rodgers, both 
of whom played important roles on committees drawing up 
the new Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. Witherspoon, in 1781, while 
still a member of the Continental Congress, moved “that 
the United States in Congress assembled, should be vested 
with a right of superintending the commercial regulations 
of every state. . . .” John Rodgers, in a sermon in 1783, 
after indicating that the eyes of the nations, especially of 
Europe, were focused upon the states, remarked: “How 
dignified, how interesting, the path is plain before us. 
Would you reap the fruits of your toils, your losses, and 
your blood; it is indispensably necessary that the federal 
union of these States be cemented and strengthened—that 
the honor of the Great Council of the nation be supported, 
and its salutary measures carried into execution, with una- 
nimity and dispatch, without regard to partial views, or 
local interests. " 

Of the fifty-five members who attended the Constitu- 
tional Convention, eight were educated at the College of 
New Jersey, now Princeton. One of the most influential 
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of this group was James Madison. He was graduated with 
the class of 1771 and returned the following year to study 
political science under Witherspoon as a special student. 
George Read, from Delaware, and Hugh Williamson, from 
North Carolina, who had studied for the Presbyterian min- 
istry, had been educated under the Reverend Francis Alison 
at New London, a great exponent of freedom. Another of 
the influential men in determining some of the decisions 
was James Wilson. He had been a trustee of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and held pews num- 
bers forty-six and forty-seven for many years in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. Educated in Pres 
byterian Scotland, he was ranked by a contemporary im 
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Second Presbyterian Church (with steeple) on Arch Street, Philadelphia, was scene of the creation of the Constitution of our 
Church. Five blocks away on Chestnut Street, the Constitution of the United States of America was also in the making. 


“ 


among the foremost in legal and political 
. Government seems to have been his peculiar 
study. .. . No man is more clear, copious, and comprehensive 


the Convention 
knowledge. . . 
than Mr. Wilson, yet he is no great orator. , 

May 14, 1787, was the day on which the deputies to the 
Constitutional Convention were to meet to begin the mo- 
mentous task of drafting a constitution. The attendance on 
that day was so small that the opening meeting was post- 
poned until May 25. Philadelphia again was the place of 
meeting. The work of this body continued through the sum- 
mer until September 17, 1787, when it was submitted to 
the states for adoption. On May 17, 1787, the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia met in the Second Presbyterian 
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Church at Third and Arch Streets, only a few blocks from 
the State House (now Independence Hall) where the Con- 
stitutional Convention was assembling. The Synod’s efforts 
also were directed to drawing up a constitution—for the 
Presbyterian Church. Although the session continued 
through May 28, it was not until the next annual meeting 
in Philadelphia that the task was completed. Thus in the 
same city, during the same period, and by some of the same 
men were two constitutions created. Both of these basic 
documents still constitute the highest law of the nation and 
of the Church. Both have been amended to meet changing 
times. But both are basically the same constitutions that 
were drawn up contemporaneously, nearly 170 years ago. 
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The Church in Spain: 
Open or Closed? 


The Spanish government has delayed 
opening the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary in Madrid despite a promise 
to lift a two-month ban. A World Coun- 
cil of Churches observer reported this 
month that “new, on-the-spot investiga- 
tions” revealed that the doors of all 
rooms but one in the building were still 
sealed. 

Classes were suspended in January 
following an order to close down. The 
seminary, which was founded seventy- 
three years ago, is housed in E] Porvenir. 
the largest Protestant building in Spain. 

Authorities of the Spanish Protestant 
Churches, said the World Council 
spokesman, have not yet received an 
answer to their petitions concerning the 
seminary’s closing. He added that the 
“certain conditions” under which the 
Spanish government said the seminary 
would be “tolerated” have not been set. 

The World Council official said the 
day school operated in the same build- 
ing is still closed, and has not received 
the promised authorization to reopen. 

Swiss Roman Catholics are among the 
latest groups to protest the seminary’s 
closing. Said one publication: “Political 
or confessional motives . . . underlie 
the measure. Certainly the regime has 
rendered a miserable service not onl\ 
to itself and to Spain’s international 
prestige, but also to Catholicism. . . . 
Neither ‘religious’ nationalism nor a na- 
tionalistic religion is really Catholic.” 

Another Swiss Roman Catholic jour- 
nal stated: “The purpose of this attack 
and the way in which it was made be- 
tray a spirit of intolerance which can 
only be regarded with regret and con- 
cern, and which must definitely be re- 
jected. In Madrid people may think the 
treatment of a religious minority is 
Spain’s own affair. . . . It would be a 
grave mistake to believe this, . . . for in 
such matters it is a question of moral 
principle. . . . A strong reaction has 
now set in.” 

The Spanish ambassador to the 
United States, Jose M. de Areilza, this 
month tried to answer charges that his 
government is dominated by the Church. 
“It cooperates with the State in a verv 
efficient manner in the problems of 
morals, customs, and education, but it 
does not interfere in an active way in 
the problems that affect other branches 

* nolitical and professional activities,” 
he said. 


My 





Clothing Crisis 


Despite what looks like an- 
other magnificent response by U.S. 
church people to the One Great 
Hour of Sharing campaign this 
month, Church World Service and 
the denominations which support 
this agency face an immediate cloth- 
ing crisis. 

The reason is the worst winter in 
modern European history. Earlier 
this month Church World Service 
chairman Harper Sibley issued the 
following appeal to all Protestant 
and Orthodox congregations: 

“Our clothing stocks abroad and 
Church World Service warehouses 
in the United States are depleted 
by shipments to blizzard-, ava- 
lanche-, and flood-stricken Austria, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
and Turkey. 

“We urgently need immediately 
one million pounds of additional 
clothing—especially men’s clothing 
and blankets—to meet this unprece- 
dented disaster situation. Please 
send all possible amounts of cloth- 
ing to Church World Service cen- 
ters in New York, New York; New 
Windsor, Maryland; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Nappanee, Indiana; and Mo- 
desto, California.” 











East Germans May Face 
Church-State Separation 


The president of the East German par- 
liament, Johannes Dieckmann. warned 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches last month that thev may face 
complete separation of Church and State 
unless they give up their resistance to 
the Communist regime. 

He said the Church must realize that 
“no State can watch inactivelv while war 
is declared upon it every Sunday from 
the pulpits.” The Communist official 
listed five benefits the Church now re- 
ceives from the East German govern- 
ment: 

1. “High Christian holidays are also 
legal holidays in the Soviet Zone consti- 
tution. 

2. “The government has spent mil- 
lions of marks reconstructing hundreds 
of bombed-out churches. These funds 
came from taxes of Christians, non- 
Christians, and atheists. 

3. “From the same tax funds many 


millions of marks are paid every year by 
the State as a contribution to the sal. 
aries of pastors. 

4. “Churches are permitted to carry 
on street collections, 

5. “School rooms are being made 
available to the churches for the hold- 
ing of religious classes.” 

In the East German city of Branden. 
burg, Evangelical Church authorities 
ordered reparation services held in 
churches after a Communist actor gave 
a “blasphemous” portrayal of Christ at 
a carnival. They ordered all church 
bells silent as an additional protest. 
Church officials said a member of the 
Communist Youth Dedication Commit. 
tee played the role of Christ at the car- 
nival, gave a “blessing” to the crowds, 
and preached a mock “sermon.” 


Senators Study Views 
On Religious Freedom 


United States Senators this month 
discovered what some 3,000 Americans 
believe to be the status of religious free- 
dom. Their opinions were tabulated ina 
fifty-page report on a questionnaire 
mailed last fall by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights. 

The subcommittee, headed by Mis- 
souri Senator Thomas C. Hennings, had 
intended to hold hearings on possible in- 
fringements of the Bill of Rights. When 
a bitter Church-State controversy 
seemed about to develop, the Senate 
group postponed, then abruptly called 
off the hearings. The subcommittee 
agreed to tabulate returns to the ques- 
tionnaire, which had been mailed to 10,- 
000 people. 

First reports of the findings seemed 
as confusing as the on-again, off-again 
hearings. As could have been predicted, 
most of the replies by the public were 
complaints. More than 2,000 (80 per 
cent) felt they had observed “signifi- 
cant instances” in recent years of denials 
of religious freedom. 

Some 900 political scientists who also 
answered the questionnaire listed these 
complaints: federal aid to private re- 
ligious schools; the employment of re- 
ligiously garbed nuns as public-school 
teachers; compulsory Bible-reading in 
schools; antibirth-cpntrol legislation; and 
the exemption from taxation of prop- 
erty owned by religious organizations. 

A few objected to the use of “In God 
We Trust” on currency and to the 
phrase “one nation under God” in the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
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Race Relations: Tension and Progress 


In the press and in conversations, the 
American public this month debated the 
future pace of racial integration. The 
Churches, while declining to offer any 
timetable for desegregation, continued 
to say why Christians should strive for 
equality of the races. In addition, 
churchmen sent words of encourage- 
ment to fellow-Christians in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, to the Negroes who were 
walking rather than riding segregated 
buses. 

Dr. Paul S. Wright, Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Moderator, issued this statement: 
“The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
has consistently supported the move- 
ment toward a nonsegregated Church 
and a nonsegregated society. The recent 
developments in Montgomery, Alabama, 
where Negro civic and religious leaders 
have taken firm but peaceable action to 
ameliorate the prevailing pattern of seg- 
regated public transportation, has 
caught the attention of our entire coun- 
try, if not of the whole world. . . . 

“The intelligent and orderly manner 
in which the Negro community has stood 
together in their protest against an in- 
justice no longer tolerable in a demo- 
cratic society commends itself to every- 
one who believes in the equal dignity 
of all men. 

“All Christians should join in prayer 
for both sides in this controversy, that 
rancor be mitigated and that the com- 
munity be spared from open violence. 
Those who are suffering because of their 
heroic witness deserve the assurance 
that, in the words of the Apostle Paul, 
‘if one member suffers, all suffer to- 
gether.’ ” 

National Council of Churches presi- 
dent Eugene Carson Blake telegraphed 
a message to the Reverend Solomon S. 
Seay, an African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church pastor in Montgomery who 
is also an official in the National Coun- 
cil. Dr. Blake wired that various state- 
ments of the Council urging integration 
“indicate clearly that the wider fellow- 
ship of the churches, including the 
churches of whatever color in your com- 
munity and across the land, support you 
and all others who are struggling with 
these grave problems.” 

In Montgomery, the white pastor of 
a Negro church told how he has helped 
his congregation get to work. The Rev- 
erend Robert Graetz, twenty-seven-year- 
old pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
drives fifty miles a day to aid members 
who otherwise would have to walk 
many miles. A native of Charleston, 
West Virginia, Pastor Graetz came to 
Trinity last summer following ordina- 
tion, 

His theory on race relations is simple. 
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Leaders of Montgomery boycott, the Rev- 
erend Ralph D. Abernathy (left) and the 
Reverend Robert S. Graetz, discuss vote 
by mass meeting to continue protest. 


“I’m not interested in starting a revolu- 


tion. If we raise the standard of the 
Negroes, integration will come automat- 
ically.” 

He refuses offers of pistols for protec- 
tion despite the fact that his tires have 
been slashed on two occasions and sugar 
poured in his gasoline tank. Since the 
start of the bus bovcott, he receives a 
score of phone calls daily, threatening 
him and accusing him of “betraying his 
race.” Friends have placed strong lamps 
around his home, and Negro neighbors 
carefully watch every white man’s car 
that slows nearby. But Mr. Graetz seems 
unafraid. Integration will come, he says, 
“in God’s good time.” 

A Church-centered dispute on inte- 
gration swirled around the Roman Cath- 
olic archbishop of New Orleans, the 
Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel. 
Since the middle of last month he has 
made three declarations on the Church's 
position. Each of the archbishop’s un- 
compromising statements has aroused 
resentment in the hearts of many Lou- 
isiana Roman Catholics, who would like 
to see parochial schools prevented by 
law from becoming integrated. 

Early this month Archbishop Rum- 
mel’s patient reasoning was replaced by 
the threat of excommunication for the 
group of Roman Catholic legislators try- 


ing to enact anti-integration laws in the 
state’s private schools. Archbishop Rum- 
mel approved an editorial in the dioc- 
esan publication which said in part: 
“. . « The proposed laws would in ef- 
fect be an entering wedge for the con- 
trol of [Roman] Catholic education by 
political leaders. .. . The precedent 
is most dangerous. . . . The issue is so 
grave that under certain conditions the 
offenders automatically incur excom- 
munication.” 

Governor-designate Earl K. Long, a 
Baptist, said he had no intention of sup- 
porting the legislators. 

The subject of segregation also stirred 
a lively controversy in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. It began several 
months ago when the New York Diocese 
issued a statement deploring several 
murders and the situation in Mississippi 
as a “reign of terror.” The bishop of 
south Florida, Henry L. Louttit, replied 
in a bitterly worded letter, ““He who is 
without sin among you, let him cast the 
first stone.’ ” 

In New York the Department of 
Christian Social Relations agreed race 
relations were far from ideal in the city. 
The Department added, however, that 
there are 800,000 Negroes in New York, 
compared with 603,000 in the State of 
Florida, and continued: “We have 15,- 
000 Negro communicants in the diocese. 
Negroes serve on the Standing Commit- 
tee, the Board of Trustees of the Ca- 
thedral, the Council of the Diocese, the 
Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, and share 
in the total life of the Church.” 

In some areas in the South, integra- 
tion is gaining limited headway. The 
Southern Education Reporting Service 
said a survey of the South, several bor- 
der states, and the District of Columbia 
showed 256,000 Negro public-school 
students in “integrated situations.” This 
figure includes Negroes attending for- 
mer all-white schools, those in former 
all-Negro schools which white students 
have entered, and others in officially de- 
segregated districts where Negroes have 
declined for any reason to enter mixed 
classes. The report showed 10,503 Texas 
Negro students in “integrated situa- 
tions,” eighty-five in Tennessee, and 
forty-seven in Arkansas; but there were 
none in the other states of the Far South. 

The Census Bureau said last month 
that more progress, economically, has 
been made by the nation’s Negroes than 
recent sensational headlines would seem 
to indicate. Nonwhite residents of the 
United States now hold better jobs than 
they did ten years ago. The Bureau finds 
a “steady improvement” in job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. This evolution, 
says the Bureau, is one of “the most im- 
portant social and economic develop- 
ments of the past several decades.” 








New Publishing Project 


“The devil trembles when he sees 
Good books priced as low as these” 


or many Christian laymen theology 
Fi: a formidable word, surrounded with 
associations of studious and _ joyless 
years spent by someone else at stanch 
and gray seminaries. Yet the moment a 
layman starts teaching his toddler how 
to pray, or decides not to bother, he is 
involved with theology. In the decisions 
he makes at his work, in his neighbor- 
hood, and in his church, theological 
convictions are often compelling factors, 
though sometimes not recognized for 
what they are. 

No Christian or contemporary pagan, 
then, has a real choice about getting in- 
volved with theology. The only choice is 
how intelligent and informed his ideas 
of theology are to be. 

On April 23, bookstores throughout 
the nation will offer the first two books 
in a twelve-volume series called the 
Layman’s Theological Library. Pub- 
lished by Westminster Press, an arm of 
the Board of Christian Education, the 
books will be hard-cover bound for per- 
manent use, and will be priced at a dol- 
lar each. Scheduled for publication at a 
rate of two each spring and fall for three 
vears, the books will deal, in nontechni- 
cal language for the general reader, with 
such topics as prayer, making ethical de- 
cisions, death and destiny, barriers to 
faith, the Protestant and politics, under- 
standing the Bible. the meaning of 
Christ, and others. General editor of the 
series, and author of the first book, is 
thirty-five-year-old Robert McAfee 
Brown, a Presbyterian minister and a 
teacher at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Readers of this magazine who re- 
member Dr. Brown as the writer of such 
articles as “The Not So Dour Scot” (May 
15, 1954) and “Barriers to Belief,” 
(March 17, 1956) will not be surprised 
by the treat of straight-faced humor and 
razor-edged thinking in The Significance 
of the Church, Volume 1 of the Layman’s 
Theological Library. The book is emi- 
nently quotable, nearly every page vield- 
ing gems like these: 

“The priesthood of all believers must 
be clothed with overalls and put to 
work.” 

“The lawyer is engaged in full-time 
Christian service when he is a lawyer 
of integrity. So is the carpenter or the 
plumber or the college professor.” 

“Denominations are not necessarily 
the work of the devil. But when a de- 
nomination assumes that it alone has 
final Christian truth, then the cloven 
hoof is near, and the air is full of sul- 
phur.” 
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Robert McAfee Brown 


“The Church is always tempted to 
confuse itself with God.” 

“Does Protestantism have a heritage 
of worship? ... Yes, although this 
does not imply doing things in church 
‘just because the Reformers did.’ Calvin 
wore a hat in church . . . because the 
church had (a) drafts and (b) pigeons.” 

“The Church cannot be content to 
live in its stained-glass house and throw 
stones through the picture windows of 
modern culture.” 

The book is peppered with witty 
quatrains by a certain Saint Hereticus, 
for example: 

In Protestant Churches 
There’s been a dearth 
Of living as ‘strangers 
And pilgrims on earth.’ 
The reader is at liberty to suspect that 
this hitherto unknown “Saint” is none 
other than author Brown. In any case, 
Hereticus further comments: 
Movies about a Christian hero 
Getting burned by a Roman Nero 
Seem to attract widespread attention 
Especially so in the third dimension. 
But 
The appeal of the films 
Does not inspire 
Modern Christians 
To brave the fire. 

Clearly and convincingly Dr. Brown’s 
book answers a question that must come 
at times to all Christians: Why do we 
need a Church—what is it for? Brown 
writes: “Christians are reminded at the 
Lord’s Supper that they show forth the 
Lord’s death ‘till he come.’ “The return 
of Christ’ is a difficult symbol in any 
case, but at least it stands for the fact 
that historv—and the life of the Church 
—moves toward him, rather than toward 
chaos or the devil. The Church then 
must live expectantly, waiting in hope 


and promise for God's activity in history 
It lives between the time when God ap. 
peared in Christ and the time when qj 
things shall be in subjection unto him’ 

The second book in the Layman; 
Theological Library, Modern Rivals tg 
Christian Faith, by Cornelius Loey. 
stresses the storm of ideas whirling 
through people’s minds and bidding fo 
acceptance in this confusing age. Of. 
hand we might think first of Hinduisn 
and Communism as prominent modem 
rivals of our faith, but Dr. Loew is look. 
ing at the current American scene 
where neither Hindus nor Communist 
are numerous enough to make a notabk 
impress on the national mind. 

Loew’s selection of “rivals” for inch. 
sion in the book is significant: science 
democracy, our nation, man-centered 
“Christianity.” With the exception of the 
last, these alternative objects of ‘faith 
are, be it noted, good things in them 
selves; Dr. Loew makes it clear that he 
is not writing to the disparagement of 
science, democracy, or the nation. In 
fact it is just because they are good 
things that they become such formidabk 
competitors with Christianity for ow 
ultimate lovalty. The idolatry is often 
subtly concealed. “Even the people who 
are devoted to the life of a church, 
Loew writes, “often seem to think of re. 
ligion as a special room in the house of 
our democracy rather than as the elee- 
tric system that gives light and power 
to the whole house. . . . The Christian 
faith involves a point of view that is in- 
dependent of democracy, a point of view 
that is never to be whittled down to fit 
neatly into a place—even a very honored 
place—in the democratic scheme o 
things.” 

So with the other substitutes for God 
—science, our country, man-centered 
ligion—Loew develops clear and com 
vincing descriptions of the several idok 
atries. He demonstrates their inability # 
replace the historic and living Christiat 
faith, through which God was lighting 
man’s way for centuries before modem 
science, democracy, or the America 
nation were ever imagined. 

Proceeding cautiously, Westminster 
Press has issued print orders of less than 
ten thousand copies of each of thet 
books. But if the forthcoming volume 
of the Library are as lucid, as provoc® 
tive of thought and “Godly conversation” 
as the first two, it is not too much ® 
hope that Presbyterians and other Chri 
tians will be buying them in the hut 
dreds of thousands. The thoughts in ow 
heads ultimately determine the d 
of our hands; books like these, widely 
read among the churches, could develop 
clarity and firmness of belief out of 
which would come such Christian 
achievements as we have not dared 
dream. ‘ 
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regular sums out of members’ salaries 
and turn over the money to the treasurer. 
The congregation already had a fortu- 
nate start: On the property was an old 
but usable foundation, left from a 
church begun by a previous congrega- 
tion. Riverview Miner’s Memorial 
Chapel slowly rose under the unusual 
“pay as you go plan.” The company at 
times made special gifts of material. Late 
last winter, two years after construction 
began, the chapel was completed. 

But still it lacked heating and elec- 
trical equipment. When the story of the 
congregation’s struggle reached the 
Board of National Missions, it voted at 
a recent meeting to allocate the funds 
needed to ready the chapel for use. 


Positions Open for 
Student Summer Service 


Several hundred college students again 
this summer will fill positions in Pres- 
byterian-sponsored service projects in a 
dozen states and overseas. In addition to 
work on actual construction jobs, camp- 
ers will be able to serve in a variety of 
yacation-school and community-service 
programs. 

An innovation this year is the seminar 
in national affairs, which is to be held 
in San Francisco. Throughout the sum- 
mer, students will be employed in the 
grea while devoting their spare time to 
astudy of Christian responsibility in na- 
tional affairs. Toward the end of the 
seminar they will have an opportunity 
to visit the Republican convention. 

Applications for all workcamps and 
seminars are to be made to: Department 
of Campus Christian Life, 808 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Deep Freeze Swap 


An avalanche near the town of Ouray, 
Colorado, high in the southwestern 
Rockies of that state, failed to stop 
scheduled worship late last month. 

The Reverend J. H. Halloran, Roman 
Catholic priest at Ouray, set out over 
11,000-foot Red Mountain Pass for his 
parish at Silverton, Colorado, but found 
the highway blocked. 

On the other side of the great mass of 
ice and snow was the Reverend Marvin 
Hudson, a Protestant minister who was 
headed the other way. The men met, 
talked, and swapped cars. Later, mis- 
sions accomplished, they returned to the 
avalanche and their own automobiles. 


Miners Build Chapel 
On Payroll Deductions 
A group of miners in Edna, West Vir- 
ginia, is putting the finishing touches io 
the Riverview Miner’s Memorial Chapel. 
One day early in 1954 the owner of 
Hanna Mining Company announced he 
would give land to the group if the men 
would build a church. The congregation 
accepted but, lacking money for build- 
ing materials, asked the company to take 











When Presbyterian Men—particularly from California—decide to attend a meeting, 
they usually manage to do it with a flourish. The delegation above, decked 
out in special armbands and riding a cable car, is from the Encino Presby- 
trian Church. Their destination is the third Western Area meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men, held late last month in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. News of the Council's annual meeting, March 16-18, will appear in next issue. 
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_ Write Today For Free Literature 


ASSOCIATES 
626 S. 62ND ST. 
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Buy 


Save! 

Light weight tables, easy to handie— WRIT 
easy to set up. Built for rugged use. ) 
Compoct storage. BANQUET & smalier 
sizes, choice of tops. Direct from factory 
shipment cuts cost and delivery time. 

THE JAMES P. LUXEM CO. 
3357 N. Lincoln St., Franklin Park, tll. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE WELCOMES 
A NEW ADVERTISER 


See the 4-color advertisement 
on the back cover 
of this issue... 


eaders 
Digest invites you 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response to the 
messages of its advertisers. 


COEDUCATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


T R l N iT y IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO 
home of the Alamo. Near Mexico 


of TEXAS Gulf Coast. famous Texas | 


ranches. A bilingual city. De- 
lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Six 
degrees, through master’s. Small classes. ROTC. In- 
tercollegiate athletics. ‘America’s most modern uni- 
versity campus. 


James Woodin Laurie, President, San Antonio, Texas 
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GOOD 
LAW 
To 
BREAK 


The law of averages says that 
cancer will kill one out of every 
six Americans. But the law does 
not have to prevail. You can help 
break it in two ways. By having a 
thorough medical checkup every year 
...and by sending a contribution to 
your Unit ofthe AmericanCancer Society * 
or to Cancer, c/o your town’s Postmaster 


Fight cancer with a checkup and a check. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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M@ BEHIND THE LINES—The two groups affected most by the current 
tension over integration in the South are white pastors and Negro pro- 
fessional and business men. Usually the white minister in the South 
believes that integration is the will of God. But more often than not he 
hesitates to disrupt the life of his congregation by making an issue out 
of his stand. Some pastors have already had to move from their churches 
because they did take a stand early. @ The problem of the businessman 
is economic. He feels the same as the white minister but finds that the 
only way he can keep his business is to keep quiet on segregation. Too 
much activity, he notices, can mean a sudden and dangerous drop in 
business. @ Many ardent supporters of integration—both Negro and 
white—feel that the University of Alabama incident was handled for 
headlines and not for progress. And some of them say that this one case 
has set integration back years in the Deep South. 


@ FREE OR FEE?—Many of the nation’s religious groups are now in- 
volved in a real behind-the-camera-and-mike struggle of their own over 
“pay-as-you-go” radio and TV. -For years, the policy of the major com- 
panies has been to treat network religious broadcasting as a public- 
service feature and give it free time. And the religious agencies have 
cooperated in providing programs for the millions of dollars of time 
given them. But with the advent of TV, and religious personalities’ like 
Billy Graham, Norman Vincent Peale, Bishop Sheen, and Oral Roberts, 
the pressure has been on the networks to sell their valuable time—and 
some networks have. Many official church groups have resisted this 
movement, being grateful for the free time and believing that the pub- 
lic-service broadcasting of religion gives all groups the fairest treatment. 
Advocates of “pay-as-you-go” feel that religious groups should be al- 
lowed to pay for programs if they feel that they can do more this way 
to reach people than by taking their turn in public-service presentations. 


@ THE BRAIN AND THE BIBLE—Latest advance in the world of religion 
is the recent announcement that a concordance of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible is being prepared by a UNIVAC “electronic 
brain” computer. The new concordance—scheduled to be published in 
1957—will contain more than 350,000 Bible contexts arranged alpha- 
betically by word through use of the “brain.” UNIVAC first “records” 
the 800,000 words in the RSV Bible on four metal magnetic tapes. As 
the words are fed into the machine, the giant computer stores almost 
all of them in its mercury “memory,” and then arranges these words 
alphabetically, along with a context and Bible book, chapter, and verse. 
It will take UNIVAC about 120 hours to do this job. The Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible, published in 1894, took compiler James 
Strong thirty years to complete. 


@ IN THE LINE OF DUTY—For the fifth straight vear, Lenten church- 
goers in Buffalo, New York, have had free bus rides going to and from 
church between 5 a.m. and 2 p.m., Sundays. The Niagara Frontier 
Transit System, which serves the city and some suburbs, provides the 
free service. @ Ministers in Cleveland, Ohio, are finding that aerial 
surveys help in finding locations for new churches. .Idea is to find a 
congregation member with a small-plane license, ‘use ordinary road 
maps to spot locations over which pilot flys. @ It has been estimated 
that more than fifty million people have already seen the movie Martin 
Luther. @ Church World Service shipped abroad almost $25,000,000 
worth of food, clothes, medicines, and other relief supplies last year— 
a new record. Most of the CWS supplies were U.S. surplus stocks. 
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Two Princeton seminarians, former Ivy 
league star Bart (left), 
foot-five, and Stu Plummer, six-foot- 
four guard, get set for jump during 


rare practice session at Princeton. 


Leach six- 









Seminarians 
Score Cage Sweep 


With only about one practice session 
a week, a dozen future pastors from 
Princeton Theological Seminary have 
proved they can handle a basketball just 
as well as a class in New Testament 
Greek. 

Late last month the Princeton Sem- 
inary basketball team finished its regu- 
lar season undefeated in eleven games 
by downing New York’s General Sem- 
inary (Episcopal), 64-42. The Presby- 
terian cagers averaged eighty-four points 
a game against only fifty-five for their 
opponents, and are hopeful that thev 
may get a post-season tournament bid. 

Chief reasons for the seminary five’s 
success are starting players Dick Milford 
of Rittman, Ohio; Norm Pott of Sum- 
mit, New Jersey; and Bart Leach of 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 

Milford, a six-foot, three-inch senior 
and a veteran of three years of varsity 
competition at Ohio State University, is 
the team’s high scorer with 198 points 
in eleven games for an 18.0 average. 

A second-year student at the seminary 
and a former member of the 1953 Little 
All-American team, Pott is the quintet’s 
second-high scorer with 181 markers in 
ten tilts for an 18.1 average. The six- 
foot, eight-inch center formerly played 
three years of varsity ball at Wheaton 
College in Illinois. 

Leach is a former captain of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania quintet. Voted 
the Ivy League’s most valuable player 
in 1954-55, the six-foot, five-inch first- 
year student has tallied 135 points in 
nine games for a 15.0 average and the 
squad’s third high-scoring position. 

The other two members of the first 
team are Stu Plummer, a six-foot, four- 
inch senior from Asheville, North Caro- 
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lina; and Bob Davis, a seminary gradu- 
ate student from Dallas, Texas, who used 
to play ball at Whitworth College, Wash- 
ington. The team is coached by Dick 
Bird of Hollis, New York, a second-year 


* student and a veteran of court competi- 


tion at Wooster College in Ohio. Al- 
though the undefeated seminarians will 
lose at least two of their starters later 
this spring, they are looking forward to 
a longer, tougher schedule next winter. 


Presbyterian Minister Wins 
Freedoms Foundation Award 


Top awards of $1,000 in cash and a 
gold medal were presented by Free- 
doms Foundation to the Reverend A. T. 
Tomshany of Kalkaska, Michigan, and 
to the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Tomshany, a Presbyterian min- 
ister-evangelist, was honored for his 
sermon on “Freedom’s Blessings and 
Freedom’s Strength”; the National Coun- 
cil agency for its production of a 16-mm 
film In the Face of Jeopardy, showing 
how the impact of Christian missionaries 
has kept liberty alive in Southeast Asia. 

In the sermon category, in which Mr. 
Tomshany received the top prize, twenty 
second-place awards and twenty-one 
honor medals were announced. Of these. 
nine went to Presbyterians, a similar 
number to Methodists, eight to Disciples. 
and five to Congregationalists. Two were 
awarded to Jewish rabbis. 

Two Presbyterian-related colleges 
also won Freedoms Foundation awards 
in the college campus programs cate- 
gory. Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 
won a second-place prize; and Trinity 
University, San Antonio, Texas, was 
awarded an honor medal. 





Nationwide Broadcasts 


A Miracle of Love—TV drama of 
the meaning of Easter. Check with 
vour local station for date and time. 


Pilgrimage — drama-discussion “In 
the Beginning of Faith,” based on 
Old Testament heroes. ABC radio 
network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EsT). 


Let There Be Light—Documentary 
drama on the work of the Church. 
Carried on about 300 radio stations 
across America. 


Lutheran Hour—Oswald Hoffmann, 
speaker, on about 700 radio stations 
throughout the country. 


Dean Pike Presents—discussion of 
timely topics by Dean James Pike 
and guests. ABC-TV network, Sun- 
day, 4:00 to 4:30 p.nt. (Est). 
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ALASKA 


For Presbyterians—a cool, 
restful, inspiring steamship 
cruise through the drama- 
tic Inside Passage to 
Alaska. Fifth season. Can 
you go July 6-25? Enjoy 
travel with our congenial 
Presbyterian vacation party. Free illus- 
trated folder. Please address: M. M. 
Goodsill, 219 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Ronqact Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts, 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48.54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, Wd 
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Sketch of Presbyterian headquarters of Southern California, now being built. 


Of People and Places 


NEW PRESBYTERIAN HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS 


Groundbreaking rites were held last 
month for the construction of a new 
Southland headquarters building for the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The build- 
ing site is at 1501 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. The new struc- 
ture, which will cost approximately 
$400,000, will house all departments 
and agencies of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. in Southern California, including 
the Westminster Bouk Store. It will also 
contain the Western Area offices for the 
Church’s Board of Christian Education 
and the Board of Pensions, and will 
function as administrative headquarters 
for Los Angeles, Riverside, and Santa 
Barbara Presbyteries. The area includes 
214 local churches with a total commu- 
nicant membership of more than 1235,- 
000. An adjoining chapel will accom- 
modate 125 worshipers. In addition to 
offices for a staff of fifty persons, the 
building will contain a number of con- 
ference rooms, a kitchen, and dining fa- 
cilities for up to fifty in number. Ample 
parking space will also be provided. 


DUBUQUE RECEIVES 
NEW ACCREDITATION 


The College of Liberal Arts, Univer- 
sity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
recently been accredited by the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Religious 
Only two other undergrad- 
uate institutions have been so accredited 
to date by the AASRE, which is recog- 
the Federal government, and 
only organization authorized to 
accredit schools of religious education. 
Approval was given Dubuque after a 
thorough analysis was made of the func- 
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tions, curriculum, faculty, admissions 
and graduation policies, library, equip- 
ment, finances, and administration of 
the Presbyterian-related college. 


QUIZ-SHOW WINNER HELPS COLLEGE 
Harbison Junior College, a Presby- 
terian National Missions school in Irmo, 
South Carolina, recently received $2,000 
from Mrs. Ethel Park Richardson of Los 
Angeles, California. Mrs. Richardson 
won $100,000 on NBC’s TV program, 
The Big Surprise, by correctly answering 
questions on folklore, her lifelong inter- 
est. Her contribution, she said, was mo- 
tivated by news of the “plight of Harbi- 
son Junior College, . . . whose girls’ dor- 
mitory burned to the ground.” Since the 
November fire, men students have been 
quartered in the gymnasium so that 
women students may be housed in the 
remaining dormitory building. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT RESIGNS 


Dr. Weir C. Ketler, president 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pe 
sylvania, recently tendered his resig 
tion to the board of trustees of that j 
stitution, effective July 1. The board 
luctantly accepted his resignation, ay 
requested that he continue to serve up 
a successor is elected. 

A native of Grove City, and a grad 
ate of Grove City College, Dr. Kets 
is the son of the college’s founder, p; 
Isaac Conrad Ketler. Joining the Grow 
City faculty in 1908, first as an assistay) 
instructor in mathematics and later 
a professor of history and economig 
Dr. Ketler became assistant to the pres 
dent in 1914 and assumed the preg 
dency in 1915, succeeding Dr. Alexa 
der T. Ormond. He is the oldest preg 
dent of a college in the United Statesi 
point of service. 


CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS THEIR CHOICE 


Five young men of the First Presby 
terian Church, Estherville, Iowa, haw 
announced their intention to purse 
Christian vocations. The church, nov 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversan 
has had only three other like decisiow 
in its past history. The young men ar 
Gerald Johnson, a student at the Univer 
sity of Dubuque; Don Baker, marrie( 
with two children, a Buena Vista Co 
lege undergraduate; Merle Johnson, wh 
has received his B.A. degree from Buen 
Vista College, and who is interested i 
being a business manager of a Christian 
institution or church; Don Johnson, i 
sophomore at the University of Tow: 
and Edgar Warrington, who also is a: 
tending Buena Vista College. All pla 
to attend the seminary of the Universit 
of Dubuque, Iowa. They will be unde 
the care of the Fort Dodge Presbytery 


Young men of First Presbyterian Church (the Reverend T. G. Melton, pastor); 
Estherville, lowa, who have decided on Christian vocations. Left to right: G 
Johnson; Don Baker; Edgar Warrington; and brothers Merle and Don Johnso 
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Peter’s Role | 
in the Early Church | 


Question: Please explain Matthew 16:17- | 
19, where Jesus says, “You are Peter. | 
and on this rock I will build my church.” 


Answer: These words occur only in 
Matthew. In fact, the only two verses 
in the Gospels where Jesus uses the word 
Church are Matthew 16:18 and 18:17. 
Matthew 18:17 does not specify any | 
kind of Church organization, and so 
the one passage which may do so is 
ch. 16:18. I personally see no reason to 
deny, as a few Protestants do, that 
Jesus spoke these words. However 
since the known method of this Gospel 
is to collect sayings on a subject without 
regard to just when they were spoken, 
it may well be that not all of the sayings 
inch. 16:17-19 were spoken at the same 
time. 

Simon, speaking for the Twelve, says 
that Jesus is the expected Christ, the 
unique Son of the living God. Jesus in 
vs. 17 says this confession is true, and 
is a God-given insight (as true insights 
in spiritual things always are). 

Then Jesus addresses his disciple 
Simon as “Rock,” a name Jesus has al- 
ready given Simon or now first gives 
him. Like the Aramaic name Cephas. 
which Jesus, who spoke Aramaic, no 
doubt used here, Peter means “rock.’ 
So Jesus is making a play on words; we 
can translate it: “You are Rock, and on 
this rock I will build my Church.” 

Many Christians think that the rock 
refers to Christ, or to Peter’s faith and 
confession. But it seems to me to refer 
to Peter. Of course, it refers to Peter as 
believing in and confessing Jesus as the 
Christ. 

This suggests that Jesus expected 
Peter's faith and confession and _per- | 
sonal leadership to prove basic for the | 
future of the Church. Peter is the first 
one to see clearly and confess openly 
Jesus's central, decisive role. The Church 
we know has roots in his confession and 
pioneer leadership. 

It is an historical fact that Peter took 
a leading role during Jesus’s ministry: 
he was the disciple who usually spoke 
for the Twelve. In Luke 22:32 Jesus 
says he has praved for Peter and counts 
on him to rally the disciples after the 
crucifixion. The Book of Acts shows that 
in the earliest Church Peter actually 
became the Church’s first great leader 
and preacher. 

In Matthew 16:19 Jesus promises 
Peter that as a faithful confessor and 
follower he will hold the kevs of the | 
kingdom and will bind and loose with 
authority. This may mean he will teach | 
authoritatively what is forbidden and| 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED | 


| Freedom 


| @ 
Choice 


Through the unified plans of The Foundation and the Boards 
and Agencies of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. you 
may better arrange your Gift or Investment funds to help 
others AND benefit your Church. 

Each of several kinds of Gifts of money, securities, or 
property, may be arranged with specific benefits. Through 
The Foundation you can have Life Income. Or through one 
of the Boards or Agencies you can arrange to benefit its 
work with a Gift. Or you may purchase an Annuity (paying 
you a Fixed Percentage for Life, based on age at time of 
purchase) through the Boards of Foreign Missions, National 
Missions or Christian Education. 

You know your money is doing good for others—while 
benefiting you, frequently with a real tax-advantage. And 
you know, too, your money is being handled carefully and 
wisely. 

Fill out and mail coupon today! Indicate your special field 
of interest. You will receive a prompt, personal reply. Or, if 


you wish, write us a letter. 








Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director PL-18 


The Goundation 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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See Presbyterian Annuities advertisement (this issue page 5) 








allowed; it may mean he will exercise 
discipline in the Church; it may mean 
both. Jesus clearly expects Peter to be 
an important leader in the Church. 

Three things should be noted to avoid 
misunderstanding. First of all, this au- 
thority is shared. In Matthew 18:18 the 
same authority is given to the group of 
disciples as a whole. It is not the ex- 
clusive right of Peter. 

In the second place, this is not a me- 
chanical or arbitrary right which Peter 
has, no matter how he acts. It is an au- 
thority he may exercise so far, and only 
so far, as he is true to Christ, Note that 
in ch. 16:23, when Peter is wrong, Jesus 
does not say, “All right, Peter, vou have 
power, and whatever vou say is law.” 
He rather says, “Get behind me, Satan.” 
In Galatians 2:11, Paul rebukes Peter 
for acting in a divisive way. And in 
Matthew 18:19 Jesus promises that any 
two followers will receive anvthing they 
ask (compare John 14:14). This prom- 
ise is at least as great as that made to 
Peter. Yet we know that such pravers 
will be answered onlv insofar as thev 
are asked in the spirit of Christ and in 
accord with God’s will. Christ’s prom- 
ises of power and authority to Peter or 
to any other Christians are always sub- 
ject to that test; they are not uncondi- 
tional legislation. 

In the third place, this passage says 
nothing at all about any successors to 
Peter. Jesus does not determine the 
future organization of the Church. Since 
in ch. 18:18 he gives as much authority 
to the Christian group (when it acts 
in loyalty to Christ) as to Peter, and in 
ch. 18:19 promises as much to any two 
who pray in faith and dedication as he 
promises to Peter, we must say that the 
Gospels, while they recognize the lead- 
ing role of Peter, give us no binding di- 
rections for future Church organization. 


Question: Which of the books of the 
Old Testament are most used by the 
writers of the New Testament? 


Answer: Almost all of the books of the 
Old Testament are quoted or reflected 
in the New Testament, so the student 
of the New Testament needs to know 
his Old Testament well. But four of the 
most used books are Genesis, Deuteron- 
omy, Psalms, and Isaiah. They will repay 
repeated study. Two other often re- 
flected books are Jeremiah and Daniel. 


—FLoyp V. Fitson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Stories 


— film coming over the television 
studio’s monitor set was one of those 
thrillers built out of espionage, pretty 
frauleins, and villains with Slavic ac- 
cents. It had action, love interest, and 
suspense; but the station’s sound-effects 
man paid no attention. He was deep in 
a twenty-five-cent whodunit. Evidently 
he had seen the movie before; and now 
he wanted to know how his mystery 
book ended. 

Fifteen minutes later, however, he 
was on his toes as a crew of six readied 
themselves for a live show known as 
Stories Retold. Betore the camera stood 
the Reverend Stanley Kieh] Gambell, 
poised for his opening lines. Director 
Lew Klein thought of an additional re- 
minder: “Be sure and look back at the 
street scene before you turn toward the 
camera.” Gambell nodded, and within 
seconds the announcer was introducing 
the program. It was one Sunday night 
among many for this now-established 
program. Late on Easter night, for the 
one-hundred-seventy-seventh time Stan- 
ley Gambell will address himself to the 
audience of WFIL-TV in Philadelphia 
to present Stories Retold. In the field of 
television, strewn as it is with casualties 
of programs that die while still young, 
177 performances mark a veteran. 

From Florence Nightingale to Dale 
Rogers there are few religious programs 
like it. A shrewd intermixture of story- 
telling, drama, and Bible, the show cap- 
tures the imagination of its audience 
and holds them even at the yawning 
hour of 11:45 p.m. The tales represent 
the wide interests of their teller: a short 
story of De Maupassant, a biographical 
sketch of Florence Nightingale, the cir- 
cumstances that surround the writing of 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” the family 
life of Roy and Dale Rogers. The cast is 
always one man, Stanley Kieh] Gambell; 
but in his television time this one man 
plays many parts. Conversations are 
handled by the inflection of voice or a 
change of mannerism. Sequences are 
deftly managed through transitional sen- 
tences and dramatic pauses. Sometimes 
Dr. Gambell is costumed, sometimes not; 
but sets and properties are invariably 
used. 

In fifteen minutes, Stories Retold can- 
not be a long presentation. Still, a quar- 
ter-hour may just be the optimum time 
for a Christian truth to find its way 
home. Trends in TV keep pushing to- 
ward longer programs; and next year 
we shall see the first of regular one-and- 
one-half hour dramas. Yet in religious 
programming, the brief and frequent 
show has a place. Stories Retold, there- 


Retold 


Stanley Kiehl Gambell 


fore, is swiftly introduced as a presenti. 
tion of the Philadelphia Council ¢ 
Churches, and the story begins at once 
Gambell never seems hurried, but he 
covers the ground swiftly. In a quarte. 
hour, the story is told, a Biblical text 
explained, and the TV audience hy 
been entertained. It’s a nice combin- 
tion, that. 

Between Sunday nights, Dr. Gambel 
ministers to the Woodland Presbyteria 
Church in Philadelphia. Solidlv behind 
his television ministry, the church reall 
shares in the show. Organist James Ab 
bert Bostwick plays for the programs 
A. Edward Morgan, a member of the 
congregation, designs and builds scer- 
ery. And the entire church understané¢- 
ingly shares its pastor with a four-state 
area within the transmitter range 
WFIL-TV. 

Dr. Gambell selects his own storie 
and prepares them for TV in blocks d 
thirteen, long in advance of their schet- 
ule. On the average, he works abou! 
fourteen hours for each program, a ratio 
of one hour’s preparation for each mip 
ute on the air. An avid reader, he look 
for material in the Bible, newspaper 
magazines, and novels. Because of his 
dramatic interest ever since college days 
he envisions the stories as staged; an 
he easily memorizes both the words ané 
the movements required. 

Excelling in an art as old as ma 
himself, Dr. Gambell figures that stor 
telling on TV is one of the finest ways 
to lead a man toward Christ, right in his 
own home. As a realist, this preacher 
knows that most people prefer stories 
to sermons; and they are likely to ap 
preciate the personal touch of hearing 
the stories told directly to them. That 
personal touch, made possible in TV 
as perhaps in no other medium, is bes 
interpreted in Gambell’s habitual closing 
lines: “Until next week at this time, # 
the very height of midnight when we 
still hope it will be your pleasure to it 
vite us into your home again, may t 


Good Shepherd lead you gently. . . . 'm 
sure He will.” 
_J. C. Wee 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


“AND WHEN I'M OLDER” 


Bobby was furious. His mother had 
told him to wash his neck very clean, 
but he was so angry he just gave it a 
couple of quick jabs with the soapy 
washcloth. Then he threw the cloth into 
the basin, and the water splashed all 
over him. 

Back in his room, he grumbled to him- 
self while putting on his pajamas, inside 
out again. His mother came in, and he 
slid under the covers so she wouldn't 
notice the inside-out pajamas and make 
him change. 

She sat down on his bed. “Prayer- 
time,” she reminded him. 

Bobby said his prayers, ending with 
“God bless Dad and Mother,” then his 
list of relatives and friends. 

“You forgot someone,” said Mother. 

He shook his head stubbornly. “No, 
I didn’t.” 

“Why, you forgot your own brother.” 

Now he blurted out, “Why can’t I 
stay up as late as Dick? At least once 
in a while?” 

“You know very well, Bobby. Your 
brother is older than you. He doesn’t 
need quite so much sleep.” 

Bobby slid down deeper into the 
covers. He should know better than to 
ask, he thought. He always got the same 
answer, and it didn't satisfy him very 
much. When the lights were out, he de- 
cided to stay awake to make up for be- 
ing in bed. But soon his eyelids felt 
heavy; and before he knew what hap- 
pened, the sun was shining into his room. 

It was Saturday morning. He jumped 
out of bed and ate breakfast in a hurry 
-he wanted to be on time to meet 
his friend Jeannie. The two of them 
planned to go to the brook with her 
brand-new sailboat. As he ran through 
the yard, he almost collided with Dick, 
who was putting leaves in a bushel 
basket. 

“Hi, Bobby, where to?” 

“The brook,” shouted Bobby. 

Jeannie’s boat was a beaut, but Bob- 
by’s was getting old. The sail just 
wouldn't stay on. 

“Can't you fix it?” asked Jeannie. 

“I tried to, but the sail keeps coming 
off,” he explained. 

“Why don’t you ask your brother to 
fix it?” 

He ran back to the house. Dick was 
still cleaning the yard, but he stopped 
to work on the boat. It took quite a while, 
but Dick was patient. He had just fin- 
ished when Mother called, “Dick, Dad 
forgot his lunch. Will you ride in to town 
with it?” 

“Sure, Mom.” Dick handed the boat 
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to his brother and rode off on his bike. 

Bobby stared after him. “All the way 
into town? That takes half an hour.” 

“I know,” his mother replied. “It’s a 
shame he has to make the trip; but don't 
you remember, there are no restaurants 
near Dad’s office.” 

Bobby went back to the brook. He 
had a lazy, happy afternoon, playing 
with Jeannie. When he came home for 
supper, Dick was still working in the 
vard., 

“Aren't you finished yet?” Bobby 
asked. “Didn't vou play ball today?” 

“Not today,” answered Dick. “I got 
back from town so late. It was just one 
of those days.” 

After supper Bobby played some of 
his records. But all too soon, Mother 
called, “Bedtime.” 


Bobby went to bed grumbling once 
again, for Dick was watching television. 
It just isn't fair, thought Bobby. While 
he was taking his bath, he made plans. 
Tonight he wouldn't stay in bed. He'd 
sneak out of bed and down into the dark- 
ened dining room. No one would notice 
him if he were very quiet. The rest of 
the family would be looking at television 
in the living room. 

After his light had been turned out. 
he crept down the stairs and hid behind 
a big chair in the dining room. He 
could hear the television program, and 
it was very funny. He tried not to laugh 
out loud. He heard his parents chuckle, 
but he didn’t hear a peep from Dick. 
He sure is a sourpuss, Bobby thought. 

Then he heard Mother say, “Dear, 
look at Dick.” 

Dad laughed. “Well, what do you 
know—sound asleep.” Peeking around 


the chair, Bobby saw Dad shake Dick’s 
shoulder. “Wake up, son. Better go to 
bed.” 

Dick jumped a bit in his chair. “Yeah, 
guess I'd better,” he mumbled. “I'm aw- 
fully tired tonight.” 

“You worked hard today,” said Mother. 


“Guess I did.” He started-up the stairs. 

Now Bobby stood up. Why, it wasn’t 
all fun to be the oldest in the family. He 
had always wished he were Dick. He 
hadn't though how hard Dick worked 
while he did only light chores. Dick 
played, too, but not most of the day as 
he did. And here was Dick, who was al- 
lowed to stay up, just too tired to enjoy 
television. Bobby walked into the living 
room. 

“Why, Bobby,” exclaimed Mother. 
“Whatever are you doing down here?” 

He tried to explain, and he got all 
mixed up. But she seemed to understand. 
She went upstairs to tuck him in. 

As she sat on the bed, he asked, “Do 
you know Dick could have finished his 
work sooner but he stopped for a long 
time to fix my boat?” 

“I know,” said Mother. 

He sank back on the pillows. “When 
I'm older, I'll be able to stay up longer, 
too.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

“And when I'm older, I'll help more 
with the work, too.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Do you know, Bob- 
by, vou forgot vour prayers when I 
tucked vou in earlier.” 

“So I did.” He got up, knelt beside 
his bed, and said his favorite prayer. 
Then he asked God to bless those he 
loved, and tonight he didn’t forget his 
big brother, Dick. 
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